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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 
O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether piped they: 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He calleth me 
Who calkth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 





THE REVERSE OF THE PICTURE. 

In looking over a book giving a portion 
of the history of the woman suffrage agita- 
tion, I was struck anew with the difficulty 
of writing history, or even of reading it, 
correctly. The same occurrence looks so 
differently to different people, and it is so 
easy for a practised writer—and sometimes 
without intending it—to give a wholly one- 
sided view of the facts, that wecan easily 
understand how discussions may rage, cen- 
turies after, about historic facts that seemed 
perfectly clear to those who had a hand in 
them. What fs still more important is the 
immense amount of omission that takes 
place in any narrative, proceeding especially 
from the wise desire to let by-gones rest. 
No one would imagine, from this particular 
book of which I speak, the internal hostili- 
ties, antagonisms, and mutual condemna- 
tions that lay behind many events that are 
now dismissed with a bare statement of the 
result. 

As we grow older, we see more and more 
clearly what great historic results are work- 
ed out through very poor instruments—such 
as you, gentle reader, and myself. What 
a noble and unselfish movement the anti- 
slavery agitation now seems to us! Yet I 
can remember, as an observer, at least three 
great feuds that successively rent it apart. 
First there was the bitter hostility of ‘*Old 
Organization” and ‘New Organization’ — 
between the non-voting aud voting abo- 
litionists. Then there was a long and hot 
strife of words between the Boston abo. 
litionists and Frederick Douglass, then ed- 
iting his “‘New Era,” at Rochester, N. Y. 
Then there was the final and most painful 
alienation caused by the difference of opin- 
ion over Francis Jackson’s will; leading to 
a period just in the moment of triumph, 
during which the close friendships of half 
a century were sundered, and old-time 
friends passed each other in the street with- 
out speaking. Under how fortunate a pall 
of oblivion are these disagreements now 
buried! Nobody is glad when they are un- 
earthed, as was done, for instance, by Mrs. 
Chapman in her edition of Miss Martineau's 
autobiography. Yet they were a part of 
the history of the period, though such a 
part as is best left in the background. 

The easiest and customary way is to dis- 
miss such matters with the commonplace 
conclusion: ‘‘No doubt there was wrong on 
both sides.” ‘here is usually wrong on both 
sides, since thereare no perfect saints or un- 
mitigated sinners. Even inthe ‘‘celebrated 
case” of wolf cvs. lamb, had it been pro- 
tracted long enough, there would very 
likely have been some indiscretion on the 
side of the lamb which would have enabled 
the wolf’s friends and admirers to exclaim 
“There! we told you so!” I notice that 


England is already being ‘praised in the 





pulpit for swallowing Egypt, inasmuch as 
Arabi Bey was inferior at several points to 
George Washington. No doubt there is 
apt to be wrong on both sides, but it may 
be that cn the one side there is little 
wrong and much right, and on the 
other side little right and much wrong. 
The great troubleis that we cannot expect 
posterity to take the trouble of going into 
unsavory particulars, The progress of every 
great moral movement has been attended, if 
the truth were known, by a great many un- 
worthy and discreditable incidents: and, in 
rejoicing over the result, we must beware 
how we canonize all the performers as 
saints. Whenever woman suffrage triumphs, 
its success will conceal the discredit of 
many uvhandsome events, just as Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s victory hides the brutal ag- 
gression which fired the first English gun 
at Alexandria. As Thoreau said at the 
time of the Anthony Burns affair, “I per- 
ceive that fame does not finely discriminate, 
but coarsely huzzas.” After all, however, 
the poet Wordsworth is right when he says 
in his ‘‘Dion,” 

“Him only pleasure leads, and peace attends, 

Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 

Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends.” 

T. W. H. 
oe 


“BRIBING THE DEMUCRATS.” 





No story is too groundless or too absurd 
to gain currency if it falls in with any pop- 
ular prejudice. A report is tow going the 
rounds that a woman suffrage committee 
was appointed to wait on the state central 
committees of the two parties in order to 
‘sell out” the support of the woman suf- 
fragists to the highest bidder. Various in- 
structive morals have been drawn trom this 
supposed lack of principle in those who 
want to ‘purify politics.” Rumor says 
that one lady of the committee, a staunch 
Republican matron, was greeted on her re- 
turn home by achorus from her children: 
“Ob, mother, what have you been trying 
to bribe the Democrats for?” 

The fact is that the woman suffrage com- 
mittee were simply instructed to ask for a 
hearing before both the state central com 
mittees, and try to obtain from both par- 
ties resolusions indorsing the principle of 
equal rights—resolutions such as the Re- 
publican and Prohibitory parties have re- 
peatedly passed. They failed to get a 
hearing before the Republican committee, 


owing, us they were assured, to an “‘over- | 


sight,” through which their request fora 
hearing was not brought before the com- 
mittee. They were granted a courteous 
hearing before the Democratic committee, 
and the impression seems to be that on that 
occasion they practically said to the Demo- 
crats, ‘Give us a woman suffrage resolu- 
tion and we will use our influence to help 
elect your candidate.” Nothing of the sort 
was said or implied, as any one may see 
who will take the trouble to read the report 
of the proceedings. Nothing of the sort 
would have been said if the ladies had 
come before the Republican committee. 
The denial is made thus explicitiy to en- 
lighten those who do not know better al- 
ready, and to silence those who do know 
better, but who keep on repeating the story 
in orderto make capital out of it against 
woman suffrage. 

When Lord Byron made up his mind to 
marry, he sat duwn and wrote proposuls to 
two young ladies, und sent off both the let- 
ters at once. We have ofienthought what 
a Strait the unprincipled young pvet would 
have been in if both ladies had accepted 
him. Fortunately, one refused. If the 
woman suffragists had offered to work for 
any party that would put up a woman suf 
frage candidate or put in a woman suffrage 
plank, they would now find themselves in 
a similar strait, pledged to both Democrats 
and Prohibitionists. A. 8. B. 





Among the interesting souvenirs which 
have been loaned for exhibition at the fair 
of the New England Institute, in Boston, is 
a gigantic pitcher, which commemorates 
the great naval events of the war of 1812. 
It was manufactured in England in 1824 for 
Mr. Horace Joves, whose grandson, Mr. 
Horace J. Richards, of Troy, now owns it. 
It is finely engraved with re presentations of 
the escape of the old Constitution from a 
British squadron, the fight between the 
Chesupexke and Shannon, Perry’s great vic- 
tory on Lake Erie, the return of a Yankee 
squadron from the Mediterranean, and other 
stirring events, and with the figures of 
Perry, Decatur, Paul Jones, McDonough 
and other naval heroes. The pitcher has 
adorned many festivities in Troy, not the 
least of which was the reception of La- 
fayette, on September 18, 1824, 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE Assocta- 
TION convened in the first Baptist Church, 
at Omaha, on Tuesday evening, Sept. 12. 
The delegates were greeted by a brilliant 
assemblage of leading citizens and repre- 
sentative women of the city and state. 
The beautiful auditorium of the church 
was decorated with flowers, and in the rear 
was conspicuously displayed the state 
motto of Nebraska, 

‘EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW.” 

The platform was filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, and the church was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, many being unable to 
find seats. Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, as 
President of the Association, called the 
meeting to order. Dr. Mary F. Thomas of 
Indiana, a woman whose snowy hair and 
benign appearance is itself a benediction, 
opened the meeting with prayer, and a 
quartette sang an appropriate song of wel- 
come, 

Mr. Correll then introduced, with a few 
complimentary words, the only lady lawyer 
of Nebraska, Mrs, Ada M. Bittenbender, the 
president of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Bittenbender responded in a happy 
speech, in which she reviewed briefly the 
status of woman in the past, and spoke 
glowingly of her future. The women of 
Nebraska depend on the noble, generous 
spirit of their husbands, brothers and sons 
that they may receive co-equal rights in 
November, She said organization and agi 
tation were most necessary to our success, 
and for this the American suffrage conven- 
tion was most opportune. 

The choir gave a tender, plaintive song, 
suitable for a convention of wives and 
mothers, who want suffrage for their chil- 
dren’s sakes. 

Mr. Correll then introduced the Rev. W. 
E. Copeland, presideat of the Omaha Wo- 
man Suffrage Society, to welcome the con- 
vention in behalf of the people of Omaha. 
His speech was a cordial welcome to the 
women ani men present from all parts of 
the United States. His tribute to the wo- 
men who have labored for thirty years in 
this grand reform, until now many wear the 
frosts of age, was beautiful and touching. 
His closing words were, ‘In the name of 
the people of Omaha, 1 bid you a hearty 
welcome.” 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was then introduced 
and responded to these addresses of wel- 
come. She spoke for nearly an hour, and 
was greeted with hearty applause. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell followed with a 
Statement of the objects of the Association. 
The annual meeting had been appointed 
this year in Omaha, in the hope of thereby 
promoting the , doption of the pending 
woman-suffrage constitutional amendment. 
To aid the Nebraska Convention in the 
work, all the memberships and collections 
made at the convention would be paid over 
tu the treasurer of the state society— 
the American Association even paying for 
the hall and advertising. 

Books of membership were then circu- 
lated, and Mr. Blackwell spoke at length in 
advocacy of woman suffrage. 

Women have governed wisely and well 
from time immemorial as queens. Women 
have been leaders in the field in the sxcied 
cause of freedom. They have been as tal- 
ented, as educated and as great where 
cuances have been offered, proving that 
these qualities are not contined to the male 
sex; and if we would but break down the 
barriers which the ages have made, these 
qualities would all be developed in woman. 

Woman suffrage will bring a grander mo- 
rality, and a nobler civilization, Women 
are more temperate, more moral, more re- 
fined than men, and these qualities will be- 
come apparent in our laws. 

A committee on credentials was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Mrs. R. N. Hazard of 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of 
Maine, and Mrs. Mary E. Haggart of In- 
diana. All delegates present were request- 
ed to give in thir credentials next morn- 
ing before the meeting of the convention. 

After uniting in singing the doxvlogy, 
the meeting adjourned to 10.30 A. M. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

At 10.30 a.m. the meeting was opened 
by H. B. Blackwell, of Boston, who intuo- 
duced us the orator of the morning Hon, 
E. M. Correll, of Nebraska, president of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. 
His address was as follows: 

ADDRE:s8 OF HON. E. M. CORRELL. 


LaDigs AND GENTLEMEN:—In echoin 
the sentiments of welcome, so cordially and 





beau'ifully expressed by the president of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association, 





and the president of the Omaha Associa- 
tion, I take much pleasure in adding that 
your attendance on this important occasion 
is indeed auspicious of good for the future 
of our state and nation. And to the emi- 
nent workers in the cause of impartial suf- 
frage; to the philanthropic women and men 
who have come from other states to help us 
muke of ours a true republic, we offer a 
grateful greeting. We extend to you the 
hand of earnest comradeship. e wel- 
come you with the respect that volunteers 
give totried and true veterans. We greet 
you with the warm feelings engendered by 
united endeavors in a common cause. 

We welcome you not only with pleasure, 
but with an houest pride, to our young and 
progressive state. And we deen it indeed 
fitting that so eminent an assembly should 
convene within a state which, although next 
to the youngest in the Union, has a school 
fund and system equalled in extent and 
completeness by but few other states;—a 
state that has a less ratio of illiteracy 
among its inhabitants than any other; a 
state that hus not even one female among 
the 255 prisoners in its penitentiary;—a 
state that was the first to strike out the re- 
strictive word ‘‘white” in the suffrage clause 
of its constitution;—a state that was the 
first to ratify the fifteenth amendment to 
the constitution of the United States re- 
moving the political discrimination against 
race ;—and a state, we most earnestly hope, 
that will be first to adopt an amendment 
removing the political discrimination 
against sex, and thereby carry into perfect 
realization the principles of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, establish- 
ing upon a basis of eternal equity a true 
republic, 

It only remains for me in these few intro 
duc tory words to express the hope that our 
deliberations may be distinguished by that 
cordial harmony and ‘‘charity toward all,” 
so befitting the grand humanitarian cause 
we have met to advance, 


ADAPTATION OF THE AGE TO REFORM. 


It seems to me that a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of this age, as compared with 
former ages, is its greater adaptability to 
reforms. The ecclesiastical bigotry of an 
age that compelled Galileo to deny the di- 
urpal and orbital motion of the earth, has 
long since passed away. The principal op- 
position now to the adoption of wise re- 
forms, comes from prejudice born of igno- 
rance, and the spelling book and newspaper 
are rapidly removing this. The successive 
improvements made in the practical arts 
have prepared mankind to more willingly 
accept reforms in government. 

Principles are eternal, but their applica- 
tions vary in extent. The differeace be- 
tween the progress in government of one 
age as compared to another, is largely but 
a difference in the degree to which princi- 
p'es are upplied. That ‘‘all men are born 
tree and equal” was as true in the days of 
Pharaoh as in the time of George LILL., but 
the wider application in later times, as com- 
pared with its limited class application in 
those ancient times, marks the difference 
between despotic government and our par- 
tial repubiic. 

As the more general and improved use of 
natural forces, which have always existed, 
makes our material civilization infinitely 
superior to that of former ages, so does our 
wider application of g-vernmental princi- 
ples far excel theirs. And so— 


“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day; 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 

We who advocate equality of citizenship 
between the sexes do notclaim a new dis- 
covery in politics or ethics. We only ask 
that the great principles upon which our 
government is based shall have their just 
and full spplication to all citizens equally, 
without distinction being made on account 
of sex. 

In this age of steam, electricity, news- 
papers and free schuols—age in which in- 
vention follows invention with almost start- 
ling rapidity, it is beginning to be realized 
that the application of principles of govern- 
ment as established by an age of stage 
coaches is not progressive enough to keep 
pace with the material and intellectual ad- 
vance of the people. 

The intimate relationship between prac- 
tical and political progress cannot he sev- 
ered. When the spinoing-wheel, sickle and 
flail were discarded for the spindle, reaper 
and threshing-machine, our nation was pre- 
paring to make a wider application of the 
great principle that ‘‘all men were created 
free and equal” by removing the great can- 
cer of slavery. 

And so the constantly increasing dissemi- 
nation of knowledge heralds a still more 
extended application of this great funda- 
mental principle—that of civil equality be- 
tween the sexes. 

The opponents of this reform talk much 
of “conservatism,” “‘policy” and ‘‘exped- 
iency.” But these words, whatever may 
have been their former meanings, have 
largely become hypocritical cant. The 
whole age, in its :iumphal onward march, 
is an eloquent rebuke to conservatism; 
wrongs bave too long been clothed with the 
mantle of policy; and crimioal cowardice 
has often hidden behind the mask of expe- 
diency. May the glorious day svon arrive 
when brave enlightenmeat aod fearless jus- 
tice shall make the right always expedient. 
To support the pPoposition that woman suf- 
frage is one of the inevitable reforms of the 
future—and we hope as near a future as 
next November—let us gather lessons from 
the past. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE FOUR ] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss E. A. Onmerop, who has given 
years to the study of insects injurious to 
agriculture, has been elected by the Royal 
Agricultural Society as consulting ento- 
mologist. 


Miss Laura E. PaLmer, the well-known 
artist of Lawrence, will sail for Europe 
October 4, with Preston Powers, the sculp- 
tor, and other friends, Miss Palmer is to 
study art a year in the studios of Rome and 
Florence. 

MME VALLENBERG, who is the daughter 
of Mr. D. Ehrenoff, Swedish Minister to the 
Porte, and who has already swum with the 
stream from Therapia to Yenikoi, is now 
in tralning, with the consent of her hus- 
band, a naval officer, for a swim across the 
Bosphorus, 


Miss Mary Bercer of Portland, Ore- 
gon, on returning from a picnic, found the 
timbers of the Eik Creek bridge on fire. 
She disrobed, dipped her clothes into the 
creek, wrapped them about the burning 
timbers, and thus kept the fire in check 
until help arrived. 


Miss Mary OsReEN, a former student of 
Vassar College, is associate editor of the 
largest and most influential paper of St. 
Joseph’s, Mo., writing under the nom 
de plume of Julia Scott. She is the only 
lady editor of her state, and is of rare in- 
tellectual aud literary abilities. 


Lapy ASHBURTON was presented at Stor- 
noway recently with a public address of 
welcome, on the occasion of her visiting 
the Island of Lewis. Her ladyship is a 
daughter of the late Lady Stewart Macken- 
zie of Seaforth, the previous proprietrix of 
the Lewis, and was born on the island. 


Sister Mary Joun, who for over half a 
century bas been the matron of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphan Asylum in Philadelphia, died 
there a few daysago. During her last sick- 
ness hundreds of well-to-do women, once 
‘‘waifs” under her charge, besieged the 
asylum with inquiries or loving memen- 
toes. 


Mrs. Resecca D. Rickorr of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has prepared a set of charts, 
fully illustrated, for the use of children in 
learning to read. They are brought out by 
the Apodletons, and are being rapidly 
adopted by the best schools in the country. 
A fine revenue now comes to the author, 
for the indefatigable labor bestowed upon 
her charts. 

Sister Mary Frances CLAReE, of the 
Convent at Knock, County Mayo, Ireland, 
has taken the most practical and useful way 
of helping her young countrywomen by es- 
tablishing an Industrial School for Irish 
girls, in which they are taught cooking, 
sewing, and all practical homeduties. The 
care of fowls and bees, the making of but- 
ter, and knitting will also be taught in the 
House of Industry. 


Mrs. Cartwricut of Snowden Springs, 
Oregon, and a lady from Eugene, who hap- 
pened to be passing that way, discovered 
the railroad bridge, three-quarters of a mile 
south of Drain, to be on fire. There was 
no time ts be lost in summoning assistance, 
and baving no vessel at hand they went to 
the branch under the bridge, and, using 
their aprons and clothing to carry the water, 
they extinguished the fire, after burning 
and destroying most of their clothing, 


Euisz DE RoeRBER, whose efforts to 
promote a plan for the international protec- 
tion of female emigration have been recog- 
nized in this country, has been visiting 
Liverpool to arrange for a public meeting, 
to be held in that city shortly, to aid the 
movement. Lady Jane Taylor, President 
of the Women’s Emigration Society, will 
attend the meeting to urge the formation of 
a branch of that society in Liverpool. The 
Duke of Manchester, Lord William Sey- 
mour and other p:ominent men are sup- 
porters of Mme. de Roeber’s project. 

Miss AnNniE 8. Evans of Kingston, 
Conn., has patented a device by means of 
which sick and infirm persons may be com- 
fortably raised and supported in different 
postures on ordinary bedsteads. The in- 
vention consists of adivided and hinged 
bed bottom, to the under side of which 
braces are binged, the lower ends of which 
are hinged upon the sideboard. The braces 
at the head of the couch may be made ex- 
tensible, so as to raise the head of the bed 
bottom higher than the center, so that the 
bottom may be used either as a chair or 
reclining couch. For raising or lowering 
the bed a windlass is journaled on the side- 
boards of the bed, and receives a strap con- 
nected to the cross-bars of the hinged bed. 
An adjustable rest is provided for the feet. 
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SCIENTIrIC STUDY AND WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


| CONCLUDED. | 


have considered the advantages of sci- 
entific study for women. A more practical 
question follows: What work, what pro- 
fession does science offer to women? A 
large number of young women in our col- 
leges go out into the world to earn their 
own living, and the number is likely to in- 
crease. The old prejudice aguinst remu- 
nerative labor for women has not wholly 
died out, and in many families the daugh- 
ters go home, after their school-lays are 
over, to live parasitic lives upon busy fath- 
ers and mothers; giving a little domestic 
assistance, perhaps, but, upon the whole, 
filling no really empty place and doing no 
essential duties. These girls will ere long 
join the worthy ranks of self-supporting 
women, who learn, out of the beneficent 
necessity which we have so long called the 
curse of Eden, that the best liviog means 
usefulness, and that helpful action is the 
greatest happiness. But first let me say yet 
another word of the unremunerative scien- 
tific work that might be done by women. 
I have already spoken of this, but from the 
side of its effect upon character, rather than 
its usefulness to science itself. Scientific 
investigation is largely without pay, and 
wil! always be so. Women, as a class, 
command more retirement and leisure than 
men. Add to this retirement and leisure 
scientific preparation and Jove of research, 
and we begin to see the amount of valuable 
scientific investigation which women of 
means might undertake. Recall what 
Thomas Edward, the poor Scotch shoe- 
maker, has done for zodlogy, and consider 
the restless and profitless hours in many an 
able woman's life, and then calculate the 
amount of happiness and benefit that lies 
potential In their misdirected efforts. 

There exists now a good deal of interest 
in the development of the infant's mind. 
Scientific observers, like Sir John Lubbock, 
have watched the successive steps in the 
unfolding of the child’s intellect, and have 
published them. I have been sorry to note 
that all such observers have been men. Is 
there any province more essentially a wo- 
man’s thao this? The questions of mental 
development, of temperament, of disease, 
of the effect of temperament upon disease, 
and hundreds of kindred subjects, lie hour- 
ly before the mother's eye. Noone so well- 
titted to observe, no one so well-placed for 
observation. Iam glad to learn that the 
Social Science Association has taken this 
matter in hand, and is about to call the at- 
tention of educated mothers to opportuni- 
ties of this nature lving within their imme- 
diate reach. 

Then there is the department of house- 
hold chemistry. The woman in her home 
has the material at hand for innumerable 
researches that might result in benefit to 
herself and the community. This is again 
her peculiar province, and the only requis- 
ites are a good knowledge of chemistry and 
& small laboratory,which any woman might 
have side by side with her kitchen. This 
pre supposes time and money; but we are 
row speaking of the class of women which 
possess both. And, furthermore, if we 
subtract from the life ot almost any woman 
placed above moderate circumstances the 
time now given up to unprofitable social 
claims, we should obtain a surprisingly 
large margin of leisure. And one of the 
salutary results of this devotion to some 
chosen occupation would be, I believe, the 
effecting of this subtraction. The better 
will crowd out the worse. 

Women are beginning to hold positions 
upon school-boards, and their usefulness as 
advisers in educational matters is unques- 
tioned. This again suggestsa field of study 
and observation, the cultivation of which 
would make the advent of women into ed- 
ucational in fluence of greatly increased ser- 
vice 

Education as a science is receiving much 
attention. Formerly it was held that any 
series of studies—the more the better— 
pursued in any order, so they were success- 
fully dove-tailed into the appointed period 
of time, constituted an educational system. 
Alongside with the study of the natural 
evolution of the mental faculties, goes the 
investigation of the best methods for fur- 
tbering that evolution. Let women, inter- 
ested in education, make a scientific study 
of it, and bring to bear in the increasing 
control they are about to exert in educa- 
tional matters an intelligence more inquir- 
ing and comprehensive than most boar:!s of 
education at present exhibit. As was said 
ip a speech before the Social Science Con- 
gress in Edinburgh, ‘‘We want educational 
as well as chemical analysts. " 

[Political economy, as a science, ouzht 
also to win the attention of women. There 
is but little doubt that the right of suffrage 
will be granted before many years. I would 
that, side by side with every suffrage asso- 
ciation, there were political economy clubs, 
and that women would show as much eager- 
ness to prepare themselves for the ballot as 
to obtain it. That men do not think wisely 
and do vote rashly, ought not to affect the 
question. If, in the interval of time pre. 
ceding the granting of the suffrage. women 
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could rouse among themselves an enlight- 
ened interest in public affairs, and could 
make theinselves delieve that there is really 
such a science «s political economy, the 
knowledge of which does not come intui- 
tively, but demands much reading and 
thinking; and furthermore, could do some- 
thing toward awakening in the American 
mind a sense of the responsibility of the 
vote, they would be accomplishing an enor- 
mous good. The thing most needed in 
American politics, it seems to me, is to 
break in upon the self-satisfaction of the 
American voter, and lead him to realize that 
his judgment may be wrong and his vote 
may do harm. The contempt which the 
average voter has for the experience of 
other nations and times, his scorn of book- 
ish theories, his blind belief in his own con- 
clusions, based upon some interest lying 
close to his limited experience; these are 
the dangers which threaten our prosperity 
more than Nibilism or Popery. 

Here, too, is an opportunity for women 
to examine themselves and fiod how far 
Spencer's couclusion, before alluded to, is 
justified. Are they inclined to decide by 
immediate effects, without considering re- 
mote results? The apparent universality 
with which women advocate probibition 
might seem to indicate such a tendency. 
Certainly, as influenced by jmmediate re- 
sults, everybody would be a prohibitionist. 
It isonly when the remoter effects upon the 
character of men and of governments are 
brought into consideration that doubts of 
its wisdom may arise. J do not say that, 
after weighing carefully all these remoter 
consequences, most women might not con 
tinue to favor the prohibitlon movement. } 

Of remunerative labor for women, as the 
outgrowth of special scientific preparation, 
we cannot say the present offers many ex- 
amples. The success of women in the 
medical profession is settled beyond dis- 
pute, and demonstrates the need that has 
existed for them in this capacity. Dr. 
Bodley’s report, contained in her address 
delivered before the graduating medical 
students of Philadelphia, gives results of 
unexpected significance. I need not dwell 
upon this department of scientific occupa- 
tion, because its place and value are suffi- 
ciently well established. 

The calls for women as teachers in spec- 
ial lines will increase as more colleges and 
higher schools for women are founded, and 
as co-education becomes more general. 
Already there are many women professors, 
worthy the name. Professor means more 
than teacher; it means special application 
and experience, and a knowledge extending 
beyond books. A professor is not only 
leader in the class-room, he is a co-worker 
in the front ranks of thought. Practical 
chemistry seems a profession well fitted for 
women, and promising to offer remunera- 
tive occupation. A lady, who is a profes- 
sional chemist, and was an influential agent 
in the establishing of the Woman's Labora- 
tory in Boston, writes that she has all the 
work she can fiod time to do at fair pay, 
and has had at least four offers of positions 
with good salaries since her graduation. 
She believes that women fitly trained will 
not lack paying employment, and she looks 
for the springing up of new positions, es- 
pecially adapted to women, such as, for 
instance, that of physician’s or manufac- 
turer’s chemist, created by the combination 
of several pbysicians or manufacturers for 
the purpose of employing a permanent 
chemist to make their required chemical in- 
vestigations, 

A slight incident first suggested to my 
mind the §:ness of dwelling-house architec- 
ture as a profession for women; but this 
suggestion was given by a woman of the 
conservative type, who was the farthest re- 
moved from voluntarily making such an 
intimation. She was of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, rarely roused to any vehemence 
of expression; and I was much surprised to 
find her, shortly after moving into a new 
house, in an almost towering passion of in- 
dignation over the inconvenient arrange- 
ment of the rear part of her house. “The 
most foolish woman in the city,” she cried, 
‘‘would have known better than that.” I 
will not take the time to speak of other oc- 
cupations of a scientific nature in which 
women might engage, with a fair prospect 
of success. 1 have no facts to show that 
others have thus far been undertaken by 
women. I have learned, however, of two 
or three successful women dentists. Dr. 
Tibertius of Berlin has a large practice and 
is employed by the royal family. I have 
heard, also, of a woman who went west to 
teach, bat, led by failing health to with- 
draw from teaching, she has undertaken 
with success the cultivation of grapes. To 
be sure, agriculture has not been counted a 
scientific profession, but science is making 
its way into this domain, as into most 
others, and I am not sure but small agricul- 
ture may yet proffer to women healthy and 
profitable employment. 

As regards this matter of remunerative 
professiona: work for women, there un- 
doubtedly rests upon women of a certain 
class a duty which they owe to their sister- 
hood. This class consists of those who can 
afford to wait and push their claims. A 
large number of young women seeking an 
education in our higher schools and col 





leges must begin to earn their living imme- 
diately upon closing their course of study. 
Many, indeed, have borrowed money to 
enable them to complete their studies. To 
this class we cannot in fairness say, ‘‘Make 
yourselves specialists,” because as special- 
ists they cannot so readily find employ- 
ment. We are forced to admit that, io 
spite of the wonderful enlightenment of 
opinion which the last half century has 
produced in the public mind in reference to 
woman's ability and position, there is still 
considerable unreadiness to believe that in 
the higher professions she either can or will 
make herself as proficient asa man. Even 
for a professorship in a woman's college, if 
we place side by side as applicants a man 
and a woman equally well qualified, the 
chances are ijargely in favor of the man. 
On the other hand, it is also true that com- 
paratively few women have received the 
necessary training. I regard it as the duty 
of women of some means, who are in a po- 
sition to await their opportunity and urge 
their claims, to make themselves so pro- 
ficient that their equality with men cannot 
be questioned. We cannot expect that po- 
sitions requiring long and careful discipline 
will be offered to women, if they have not 
received such discipline. And until wo- 
men, as a Class, do receive it as generally as 
men, we cannot be surprised that their 
claims are set aside. But let women fit 
themselves to hold responsible scientific 
positions, and let them knock again and 
again for admittance to the ranks of pro- 
fessional workers. Let them be willing to 
wait, to meet repeated refusals and rebuffs. 
Let them bear in mind that they are mak- 
ing a way not for themselves alone, but that 
they are pioneers and earry with them the 
cause of woman's activity in the higher 
planes of thought and labor. 

This is the most practical result of all I 
have said, and the point 1 would most urge 
upon young women of scientific inclina- 
tions. But not less practical, as regards its 
effect upon the character and usefulness of 
women, I believe to be what I have said 
upon the value of scientific study and work 
in general. I want to see women bring 
greater unity of purpose into their lives, IL 
want to see their thought and effort simpli 
fied and concentrated. Even those who are 
of the opinion that motherhood is the only 
specialty designed by nature for women, 
need not be disturbed at the prospect of a 
gain in these qualities of simplicity and 
concentration. The habit of mind pro- 
duced by one course of action is necessarily 
carried over into all. The most important 
result of education (and no education is of 
real value which does not give this) isa 
sense of the responsibility of the individual; 
and, I believe, a woman trained to scientific 
habits of thought and to a due realization 
of this responsibility must needs make an 
excellent mother. She will know tbat 
motherhood is the highest profession the 
world has to offer; highest in the kaowl- 
edge it requires, and widest in its influence; 
and she will not allow a lower profession to 
trespass upon a higher. Most women, in 
fact, are brought up to be housekeepers 
rather than mothers, and it isa painful fact 
of observation that in many homes the 
mother is lost in the housekeeper. I do 
not knew of anything which will do more 
toward developing in 8 woman a true com- 
prehension of the immense responsibility of 
motherhood than a careful study of organ- 
ization, of cause and effect,—that is, of 
science.— Miss M. W. Whitney, of Vassar, in 
Education. 


_—___—_-_- +o —_——_ — 


“FIRESIDE” AGAIN, 





Nothing so fortifles suffragists in their 
convictions as to hear the sort of argu- 
ments which are generally put forth on the 
other side. It always rouses them to re- 
newed zeal. Therefore we are glad to copy 
anything written against woman suffrage, 
and the weaker and more spiteful the ar- 
ticle, the greater our pleasure in publishing 
it. The following letter from ‘ Fireside” 
to the Boston Sunday Budget, we insert with 
particular satisfaction. 


Home, Aug. 22. It really seems a waste 
of time to write to you on the subject of 
suffrage for women, but having been re- 
quested to do so by several persons inter- 
ested, | will impose upon your good nature 
for this once, and offer you a few of the 
many strong, and, to me, unanswerable, 
objections against putting the hallot into 
the hands of women. In the first place, 
Jet me say, | do not consider suffrage a nat- 
wral right, even for men. It is wholly and 
entirely an acquired right, originating in 
the necessities of the time wben our culo- 
nies seceded from the Mother Country. lt 
ought to be regarded as a privilege granted 
to individuals who have fulfilled + ertain 
prescribed conditions,and becomes a “‘righ'”’ 
only to those who are fitted by natural la vs 
to fulfil the specified conditions, 

There is no sentence or word in the 
Declaration of Independence, or the Con 
stitution, that implies an intention on the 
part of the signers of these two important 
documents to include women in their delib- 
erations, and recognize them as eligible for 
ofticial positions. The word ‘‘citizen” was 
understood to mean males only, and when 
the word ‘‘mep”’ was used, in the so-often- 
quoted ‘‘all men are born free and equal,” 
man as an individual was alluded to and 
provided for, and nut man as a species. 

If our only right, “under the Constitu- 
tion,” to demand suffrage, springs from a 








quibble as to a possible signification of the 
words ‘‘men” and ‘‘citizens,” the matter is 
easily settled by the positive fact that no 
woman, of all the great and intelligent wo 
men of those stirring times, was appointed 
to fill the position of Representative. No 
woman was asked to sign the Declaration 
of Independence. 

I can searcely believe that even the most 
rabid suffragist will venture to say that the 
women of the Revolution were undervalued 
by the men of that time. I do not doubt 
but the husbands consulted their wives as 
to many of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and were greatly helped and guided 
by their wise counsel, but it very evidently 
did not enter the minds of either that those 
wives were to tuke part in the public delib- 
erations, any more than that they should 
brave the bitter cold of Valley Forge. Ali 
the nonsensical talk of our being classed 
with “lunatics and idiots,” and ‘‘crushed 
down by a burden of shame,” because we 
are denied our rights under the Constitu- 
tion, is the weake:t sort of twaddle. We 
have no rights under the Constitution, and 
never did have any, except the right to be 
protected by men in our ‘‘domestic tran- 
quility,” and defended by them against the 
enemy of our common country. 

The sentiment of the laws enacted for 
the government of our republic was, and 
still is, ‘‘the protection of our homes;” and 
what does “home” mean to any ove of us 
but mother, wife, sister and child? 

So far as the original Constitution of the 
United States is concerned, women certain- 
ly do not possess even an acquired right of 
suffrage, therefore there is no basis for an 
argument on that ground. Evidently we 
cannot demand the ballot asa right, shall 
we then ask for it as a favor? If we do this 
it follows that we must present good and 
sufficient reasons why the favor should be 
granted us, and I candidly confess I do not 
find in the record of our past any proof of 
our meriting such a reward. 

Have women so thoroughly performed 
those special duties which naturally fall to 
them as their allotted share of the world's 
work that they are justified in saying to 
you men: We have attained to the highest 
perfection in our legitimate province, now 
we expect you to stand aside, and let us 
show you how much more satisfactorily (to 
ourselves) we can perform your duties. 
That we do not enjoy our particular employ- 
ments is no argument in favor of the relin- 
quishment of them, yet so far as I can ur- 
derstand the why and wherefore of this 
demend for the ballot, the underlying mo- 
tive is a desire to take a man’s place in soci- 
ety. Inthe first stage of this movement 
the declaration was made that politics 
needed purifying. and women could not un- 
dertake this needful work of cleansing the 
Augvdn- stables unless they possessed the 
voting power, It has always seemed to me 
somewhat paradoxical that we who had so 
failed to teach our bays to be true and pure, 
should declare Ourselves capable of reform 
ing our grown-up husbands and brothers; 
still I, for some length of time, did look 
hopefully towards such a consumation, 
Since the suffrage movement has somewhat 
developed there has come to me a firm con- 
viction that the entrance of women into po- 
litical life would add to its many complica- 
tions, and extend the field for bribery and 
corruption, 

It is not worth while to reiterate all the 
details, to enter into the minutiwe of wire- 
pulling, lobbying and other usages of po 
litical strife; every one who is interested 
enough in the matter can read for himself 
‘or herself, and it will not need long search- 
ing to convince thoughtful minds that, thus 
far, the women who are prominent in the 
suffrage movement resort to the same un- 
derhand trickery, use the sate contempti- 
ble weapons and offer the same bribes as the 
men whom they condemn have resorted to 
in times past. By itself, the fact that the 
majority of women do not ask or wish for 
the ballot would be no argument against 
their receiving the power, but, added to the 
very palpable truth that the women who 
have been prominent in the demand have 
giver us no proof, thus far, of their inten- 
tion or os to improve upon the pres- 
ent situation of political usuages, it certain- 
ly does add weight to the opposition on our 
part. If you will take the pains that I have 
done to enquire as to the persons who sign 
petitions for suffrage, you will find that 
the larger proportion are women of circum- 
scribed opportunities and narrow experiences 
the limitations of whose lives have made it 
impossible for them to understand the needs 
of humanity at large. Their own personal 
needs have been so imperative, they could 
not give time or thought tothe wider study 
of a question which requires coo] judgment, 
thorough knowledge of the many necessi- 
ties of human nature, and broad views of 
all that tends to promote the welfare of a 
nation. 

After all, it is for you men to decide 
whether we must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with you through all the wrangling, the 
jealousies, the envyings and recriminations 
attendant upon our entrance into your po- 
litical world. It is folly to pretend tothink 
that we are to purify yourcaucus meetings, 
refine your club rooms, clear your record 
from dishonest voting, and change all you 
male sinners into saints and angels by 
entering into competition with you for the 
Presidential election. You know perfectly 
Well we shall do you more harm than good. 
You are positively sure, every man of you 
who has intellectual power enough to ren- 
der you capable of forming a reliable opio- 
ion on the subject, that the women of Mas- 
sachusetts will falla good many steps in 
their moral power and influence over you 
when you admit them into your ranks as 
voters. 

You know, beyond a peradventure, that 
all the clamor over the tyranny of men, and 
the subjugation of women, is mere moon- 
shine, so far as respectable men are con- 
cerned. There are no women on the face 
of the earth who are held in such high re- 
pute by men, or so tenderly cared for and 
so faithfully toiled for by them, as are the 
women of New England, and I hold it 
shame to you that you should let it go out 
to the world that such meannesses as are 
attributed to you by these suffragists are 








possible for you to be guilty of. I some- 
times think you do not deserve all the con. 
fidence we who do not desire to vote have 
placed in you, when I find you parle ying 
with these disturbers of our peace. It is 
but a meagre compliment you pay us when 
you take the word of these discontented 
women against ours, and are almost ready, 
apparently, to force us to help you carry the 
burdens that ought to be borne b your 
own backs, simply because ‘‘somebody told 
me to,” as the children sometimes say to 
excuse their own misdemeanors. Well! | 
do not thing it is worth while to spend any 
more time over the matter. If we must 
we must, and there’s an end on’t. 

One thing I do know, if I were a man I 
would not be browbeaten, nor ridiculed, 
nor coaxed, nor driven into acknowledging 
I was not to be trusted with the care of my 
women folks, and every man who votes for 
wonian suffrage virtually owns up to the 
fact that he is not to be relied upon. 

FIRESIDE. 


It is difficult to pummel a feather-bolster 
effectually. In like manner, it is hard to 
answer a plea which has no solid frame- 
work of logic, but is a mass of assump 
tions, assertions and inconsequences. The 
gist of the argument, so far as there is any 
argument, scems to be that the right to vote 
depends on the Constitution of the United 
States; women have no legal right to vote 
under the constitution, therefore they have 
no moral right to vote, and must ask the 
ballot ‘as a favor” if at all. Undoubtedly 
the framers of the constitution, when they 
said that just governments derived their 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
did not mean to include the governed 
women. And when they said that all men 
were created free and equal, they did not 
mean toinclude black men; but that did not 
affect the moral right of black men to their 
freedom. The moral right of women to a 
voice in making the laws whivh govern them 
does not depend upon what the framers of 
the constitution said, or even upon what 
they meant. 

But we are told that ‘‘the women who are 
prominent in the suffrage movement resort 
to the same underhand trickery as the men 
whom they condemn.” A general charge 
is easy to make and impossible to disprove 
We can safely defy anyone to define this 
accusation and prove it against the women 
most prominent in the suffrage movement 
in Massachusetts. If it could be proved, 
it would tell no more against the right of 
women to vote than similar trickery on the 
part of prominent masculine politicians 
does against the right of men to vote. 

“You are positively sure, every man of 
you who has intellectual power enough to 
render you capablefof forming a reliable 
opinion on the subject, that the women of 
Massachusetts will fall a good many steps 
in their moral power when you admit them 
to your ranks as voters,” says ‘‘Fireside.' 
This is rather hard on the last three gover 
nors of Massachusetts; rather hard, too, on 
the voters, who have known no better than 
to appoint to the highest office in the state 
a succession of men without intellect 
enough to form a reliable opinion on so 
plain a point. 

An ounce of experience is worth a pound 
of theorizing. To all such predictions as 
the above, about loss of moral influence, 
etc., our answer is ever ready: ‘‘Look at 
England and Wyoming.” A. & B. 


Se 


WOMEN AS JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 





There is nothing newunder the sun. It 
was considered an unheard-of innovation 
that a woman in Wyoming should act asa 
judge, but there was ancient and respecta- 
~~ trcreeaee for it. Says the Lady's Picto- 
ride: 


In England ladies have held and exercis 
ed judicial authority. Vhus the Countess 
of Pembroke was sheriff of Westmoreland 
before the era of Magna Charta, and, being 
at that period a judicial officer, she held a 
court and exercised the power of a subordi- 
nate judge, and sat with the judges on the 
Appleby assizes. Eleanor was appointed to 
fill the office of Lord Keeper of England, 
and actually performed the duties of the 
Lord Chancellor in person, King Henry 
III. in the year 1235 appointed her Lady 
Keeper of the Great Seal, which post she 
held for nearly a year, and pertormed all 
the judicial and ministerial duties. The 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry 
VII,, and Lady Bartlett, were both appoint 
ed justices of the peace; and a third lady, 
who was a magistrate, actually sat on the 
bench at the assizes and sessions in the 
county of Suffolk. Various judicial inqui 
ries respecting freehold property were, ip 
the reign of Richard Il., made ‘‘befure di- 
vers lords and ladies.” It is stated by many 
old legal writers, whose opinion is entitled 
to respect, that women are disqualified to 
become arbitrators; but the better opinion 
now is that they may be so,on the ground 
that every person is entitled to select any 
person he likes for his judge, and hecan not 
afterward object to the incompetency of 
those he has chosen to act as arbitrators on 
his behalf. The Duchess of Suffolk, in 
the reign of Edward 1V., acted as arbitra- 
tor before she was married, and the legality 
of her appointment and the exercise by her 
of this office were not disputed. 


-— me -—_ —__ — 

Alexy, the faithful Alaska Indian guide, 
who was among the survivors of De Long’s 
Jeannette expedition, made arrangements 
before sailing to have all his pay given to 
his wife. She will not hear of his death 
till next spring, and she will receive his pay 
up to that time. 
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CAN FIVE AND THREE MAKE TWO! 

The modern man ought to be deeply in- 
terested in an article published in the 
North American Review for August, and 
written by Mr. Charies W. Elliott. Osten- 
sibly it is addressed to women, and is on 
the subject of their work an? vages, but 
actually it concerns man, as it places the 
solution of the problem in his hands, and 
relieves woman of the perplexity of decis 
ion and the anxiety of self-support. 

Mr. Elliott starts with the assumption 
that there are certain ancient and natural 
occupations for women. Among these are 
weaving, spinning, making clothes and 
cooking. Machinery, however, has totally 
destroyed most of these occupations, only 
cooking being left, and even this is in dan- 
ger from the public baker on one side and 
the co-operative cooking stove on the other. 
This condition of affairs has driven the two 
hundred and fifty million unmarried wo- 
men who, at present, cumber the earth and 
embarrass legislation, into unnatural and 
modern occupations. They dig and split 
wood, they carry bricks and mortar, aud so 
become ugly, dirty and coarse, and as a con- 
sequence no one, not even their fellow- 
laborer, who possibly is also ugly, dirty 
and coarse, wishesto marry them. Another 
class goes to college. They study, they be- 
come learned, and are artists, dogtors, edi- 
tors, lecturers; and the result of this course 
is doubly disastzous because these women 
not only injure their own health and sv be- 
come unfitto marry that robust creature, 
the modern man, but iustead of adding to 
labor they divide it and so lessen the man’s 
income that even if he wished to marry he 
could not afford it. 

Between the extremes of digging and 
painting pictures there is, however, a long 
list of occupations upon which men thrive, 
but none of these are suitable for the wo- 
man. If she seta type she gets a multitude 
of pains; if she telegraphs, her nervous sys- 
tem gives way under the energy and manip. 
ulative dexterity required. She must not 
work on the sewing-machine, nor count 
rattans at Wakefield. A kirg may sit in 
his parlor and count out his money, but the 
woman who tries to do it for him in the 
Treasury department finds it requires ‘‘con- 
centration, alertness, continual exercise.” 
All this taxes her, the ‘‘monotovy” wearies 
her, and she breaks down. 

Mr. Elliott is quite right when he ob- 
serves that what women are nofto doisa 
vital question. 

There is one point on which he is, how 
ever, justlyemphatic, He dreads education 
for women. He says their “keen criticism 
of men is on the increase.” He fears the 
‘*keen wits of woman, sharpened by educa- 
tion, aggravated by her sense of implied in- 
feriority and weakness and injustice, are 
tending to make her a disagreeable com- 
panion and an undesirable partner for life. 
Marriage,” he adds, ‘‘is becoming more and 
more dangerous.” Here he shows a pro- 
phetic soul and sees the divine order, as 
formulated by Mrs. Tulliver,* is iu danger, 
and the intention of Providence in match- 
ing men by the women may be overturned. 
Instead of ber setting herself in melodious 
music to his words, she may be as a long- 
metre tune to a short-metre hymn. If she 
is educated there may be too many sylla- 
bles of her. 

So here is a serious state of affairs. In 
New York alone there are sixty thousand 
women engaged in the pernicious and un- 
natural occupation of earning their own 
living. It is probable that a large propor- 
tion of the two hundred and fifty million 
unmarried are employed in the same way, 
and no one knows how many of the mar- 
ried ones. What is to be done? Mr. 
Ejliott’s answer is terse and to the point. 
He takes no note of the married workers, 
but he says to the two hundred and fifty 
million: Get married, ‘‘be a centre of so- 
cial delights,” and let your husband sup- 
port you. This we hold is excellent advice 
to the woman, but the question is serious 
when it comes to the map. 

It is granted that the woman has with- 
drawn from all paid occupations, and, as 
nature did not even mean her for a cook, 
this being proved by the fact that, while 
there has been a Mrs. Somerville and a 
George Eliot, there never has been a Mrs. 
Soyer; she has also resigned the stove, and 
so man’s income is entirely intact, compe- 
tition with a weaker sex at an end, and he 
has a sufficient income; yet, are there two 
hundred and fifty million uvmarried men 
all ready to step into the breach? If so, 
where arethey? They are not in our homes, 
nor our churches; our census does nut recog- 
nize them, nor do they live in Massachu- 
setts, 

In olden times, the superfluous daughter 
could be put into a convent; in China, as 
Mr. Elliott suggests, the difficulty is met by 
a wet rag applied to the mouth in early in- 
fancy. Neither of these methods is le- 
gally open to the modern man, and yet, 
unless Mr. Elliott is an insidious emissary 
from Utah, what else is left? 

As we have said, the situation is easy and 
not without its advantages to the woman, 
especially if she Coes not like to earn her 


* The writer has Mrs, Poyser in mind here. 
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own living—but the question is serious for 
the man. If the women are to be married, 
it is plain he must take his choice between 
Brigham Youag's course and that of Blue- 
beard, and yet nvither is precisely the thing. 
In his perplexity he appeals to Mr. Elliott, 
without, it must be said, much hope of a 
satisfactory answer.— Our Continent. 


_ - oe --_—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At the lowa State Fair, forty-four women 
exhibited quilts for premiums. The lowa 
ladies have not altogether forgotten the old- 
fashioned domestic industries. 


Six hundred and sixty limes from a single 
bud, budding two years ago on a lemon 
stock, is the result of an Orange County 
(Florida) man’s experiment. 


Crystals sometimes attain an immense size, 
one of quartz at Milan being three and a 
quarter feet in length and five and a half 
feet in circumference, and estimated to 
weigh over 800 pounds; while a great beyrl 
at Grafton, N. H., is more than four feet 
long and thirty-two inches in diameter, and 
weighs not less than 5,000 pounds. 


Of the different races of the horey bee 
the German or black bee is the most numer- 
ous, though it is not older than the Italians, 
which were known to the ancients several 
hundred years before the Christian era, and 
are mentioned by Aristotle and Virgil. Tbe 
Egyptian, Carniolan, Cyprian and Javan 
bees are but little known in this country, 
the Italian being the favorite because of its 
docility, activity and captivating beauty. 


A Mississippi doctor proposes the use of 
the are electric light for killing the moths 
from the eggs of which the destructive cot- 
ton-worm is hatched. It is wel! known 
that brush firesor Uurning rubbish will at- 
tract these pests, and it is probable that the 
brilliant electric light would destroy in a 
short time enough moths to make good the 
cost. At any rate, the experiment is worth 
trying. 

When Cetewayo was’ photographed in 
London it was hard work to impress upon 
him the necessity of remaining still during 
the focussing and arranging of accessories; 
and in a pleasant way, when his likeness 
had been taken, he placed the artist in the 
chair from which he himself had just been 
released and waved to the attendants to 
operate upon him, as some sort of retribu- 


tion -for the duress, short as it was, that he | 


had suffered in his own person. 


There is a pretty little touch cf nature in 
one of Emerson's letters to Carlyle just 
published in England. ‘I have a new rea- 
son,” wrote the American, ‘‘why I should 
not come to England—a_ blessed babe, 
named Ellen, aimost three weeks old, a 
little fair, soft lump of coutented humanity, 
incessantly sleeping, and with an air of in- 
curious security that says she has came to 
stay, has come to be loved—which has 
nothing mean and quite piques me,” 


A railway carriage painted inside with 
the Balmain phosphorescent paint is in- 
cluded in one of the trains between London 
and Rotherhithe, via the Thames Tunnel. 
Although only one half of the available 
space of the carriage is painted, the phos- 
phorescent light is quite sufficient to enable 
the passengers to distinguish small objects 
when passing through the tunnel; and, 
moreover, the light is powerful enough to 
enable a person to read the indication of an 
ordinary watch. It is probable that the 
railway companies will be enabled to effect 
a considerable saving in gas and oil by using 
the phosphorescent paint. 


Horace Greeley, who was at once the idol 
and the butt of a large portion of his coun- 
trymen, got the mastery of a whole Western 
audience, as they laughed at his uncouth 
entrance, by the simple announcement of a 
self-evident proposition. ‘I suppose it to 
be a tact universally admitted,” he said in 
his whining voice, ‘‘that [ am the worst 
public speaker in America.” The voice 
whined, but the man did not. Everybody 
knew that he was a bad speaker, and that 
he had been invited, nevertheless, because 
he had something to say. So much being 
established, he went on and said it. 


The most familiar objects about us are 
often feast understood, and probably few 
pause toask the question, What is gum 
arabic, and whence does itcome? In Mo- 
rocco, about the middle of November, (that 
is, just after the rainy season,) a gummy 
juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and branches of the acacia. It gradually 
thickeas in the furrow duwn which it runs, 
and assumes the form of oval and round 
Crops, about the size of a pigeon egg, of 
different colors, as it comes from the red 
or white gum tree. About the middle of 
December, the Moors encamp on the border 
of the forest, and the harvest lasts a full 
month. The gum is packed in large leath- 
er sacks, and transported on the backs of 
camels and bullocks to seaports, for ship- 
ment to different countries. The harvest 
occasion is made one of great rejoicing, 
and the people, for the time being, almost 
live on gum, wh ch is nutritious and fatten- 
ing. Such is the commerc.al story of this 
simple but useful article. 


Newspapers in the West aud South have 
of late enjoyed a monopoly of remarkable 
stories of snakes and other desirable speci- 
mens of natural history. That the North 
may not be left behind in this respect, let 
us consider the moral teachings which are 
presented by the story of The Summer 
Boarder and the Freshwater Clam. Three 
years ago the boarder in question, while 
straying along the bed ‘of a stream that had 
been left partially bare by excessive drouth, 
discovered, lying upon the sand, « conchi- 
ferous bivalvular mollusk—vulg. clam— 
which seemed to be at the last gasp from 
exhaustion and thirst. The kind-hearted 
stranger, pitying the sore strait of the 
unbappy bivalve,at once took it up and cast 
it into a deep portion of the stream,and then 
went on his way, speedily forgetting the in- 
cident. A week ago, however, as he was 
enjoying his vacation, and sitting near the 
spot where the above-described event took 
place, he perceived a clam laboriously 
climbing out of the water and draggins it- 
self over the sand. Arrived, with muchex- 
ertion, at the feet of the amaz:d observer, 
theclam opened its shell and disclosed a 
pear! as large as a hazel-nut, which the gen- 
tleman did not hesitate to appropriate. 
Thereupon the clam, smiling clear way 
around to its back hinge, returned to the 
water and disappeared with a gurgle of sat- 
isfuction. This affecting incident, besides 
showing that even the humblest works of 
creation are capable of emotions, teaches us 
the floe moral that we should always be 
kind toanima!s, in which respect it is much 
to be prefered to the Southern and Western 
yarns referred to, which seemed devised 
simply to entertain the minds of the frivo 
lous, and convey no edifying lesson at all.— 
Boston Journal. 
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‘ S ‘ a 
Musical Societies. 
Glees and Choruses, easy and difficult, are found in 


Emerson's CHORUS BOOK, ($1.00.) Perkins’ 
AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, ($1.50.) Cobb's 
FESTIVAL CHORCS BOUK,($1.25). Per 
kins’ GLEK AND CHOHUsS OOK, ($1.) 
GERMAN FOUR-PART SONGS, ($1.50), 





and Zerrahn'’s INDEX, ($1.00). 

Easy Gleesand Part Songs are tound in abuadance 
in Perkins’ new CHORAL CHOIR ($1.00) and 
his new PEERLESS (75 cts.), alsoin Emerson's 
HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00) snd IDEAL 


(75 cts. 


eparate Octave Choruses, Gi 
rcents 


Ovo oF More 

und Anthems, ench 6 to 1 

First-vate Anthems are found in Perkins’ A v= 

THEM HARP ([8:.25), Emerson’s BOOK OF 

ANTHEMS ([8:.25|, AMERICAN ANTHEM 

BOOK [$1.25], ind, GEM GLEANER ($1.00) 
by Chadwick, ° 


Scente Cantatas, as JOSEPIUS BONDAGE, 


[$1.00], by Chadwick, BELSHAZZAR | $1.00], 
by Butterfield, and the classic DOW MUNI 
[$1.50], COMALA [Socts.) and CHRISTMAS 
[So cts.], by Gutterson. 

Send for lists and descriptions, 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OISVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b»ys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
ander the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
tnat involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallcontinement of achool. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fu.fillme.t of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, wh.le their opportanities for learn- 
ing such in youth havet o often been few, 





‘LADIES’ LUNCH, | 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Kich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents, Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonabie 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS, — 
STUDENTS’ 


NOTE BOOKS. 
PHOTUGRAPH 


ALBUMS 


72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free, Address Trugs & Co,, Ac- 


An elegant assortment can 
be found at any reason of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S Sta 
tiovers, 184 Devonsuire street, 
Boston. 





In Manilla or write paper, 5 
ceuts each and apwards, 
Wholesale and Ketail, 
WARD & GAY, Stauouners, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 


May be found in great variety 
at nt A season of the year at 
ard & Gay's, 
Stationers, 
184 Devonshire street, Bostor. 














gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 
In the Harbor. 

“Ultima Thale” Part If. By HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, 1 vol. 16mo, giit top, $1.00. 

This volume inclades the poems published by Mr. 
Longfellow in magazines and literary weeklies since 
the appearance of “‘Uitima Thule,’ with a number 
of poems never before printed, which will first ap- 
pear in this book. As this is the last volume of lyr- 
ies the world can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
welcomed with eager gratitude. 


In the Saddle. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1.00, 

A collection of the best and most famous poems of 
horseback rides, including such ballads as “How 
they bronght the Good News fron Ghent to Aix,” 
and other lyrics which all riders ana all lovers of stir- 
ring poetry will greatly e.joy. It ought to bea very 
popular sammer book. 


Mabel Vaughan. 


By the anthor of “The Lamplighter,” etc. New 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50, 


“Mabel Vaughan" when first published was hardly. 


less popular than “The Lamplighter."’ and was pro. 
noonced by critics even better than that famous 


story. 
" Henry D. Thoreau. 


By FRANK B. SANBORN. Vol. 3 of “Americar 
Men of Letters,” edited by Cuantes DUDLEY 
Warner. With flac steel portrait. imo, gilt 
top, $1 25. 

Thoreau {s one of the most original and distinct 
figures in American literature. In this book, his in 
timate friend, Mr. Sanborn, tells the story of his 
life, describes his mods of thought, and indicates 
the deep and wholesome influence his writings have 
had upon English and American letters. 


The Bridal March, and Other 


Stories. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJUORNSON. Tranelated by 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON. With four iliustrations. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Thisis the f’th volame in this authorized edition 
of Bjornson’s famous Norwegian stories. Like “Syn- 
nove Solbakken." ‘‘Arne,”’ “A Happy Boy,” and 
“The Fisher Maiden,” it justifies the critic who pro- 
nounced Bjornson “the prince of story-tellers 


Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and the Oxford Movement. 


By T. MOZLEY, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. $3.00. 

The Oxford movement was not only one of the 
most impor.ant in the religious history of E igland, 
bat so many famous pen were conspicnous in it that 
it had a remarkable personal as well as historic iuter- 
est. Newman, Pasey, Keble, and many other not- 
able men figure in Mr. Mozley’s engaging “Reminis- 
cences,"’ whichare full of anecdotes ard recollec- 
tions that will be read with nearly as great zest in 
America as in England, 


Peter the Great. 


Two new volumesin Honghton, Mifflin & Co.'s ex. 
cellent Biographical Series. 

They give ina popular and co&densed form the 
leading facta in the remarkable and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. 2 vols. 18mo, $1.20, 

*.* Forsale by all booksellers, Sent by mail post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON,MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 
Summer Reading. 


‘The style is crisp and enjoyable." 
SECUND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Summer in the Azores, 
WITH A GLIMPSE OF MADEIRA, 
By Miae C. ALICE BAKER, Little Classic Style. 

Cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

“Those who have enjoyed the rare pleasure of list- 
ening to Miss Baker's lectures on coloniy! history 
wi.l welcome eagerly any book from her hand. She 
isone of the few persons who have the power to 
make things distant in space and time living and 

resent tothe mindof another. It was our good 

‘ortune, years ago, to hear a lecturegiven by her in 
the Vid South Church, The lecture suited the place. 
We iived and suffered with those who had long been 
in their graves. When we came out of the historic 
buiiding, the sky seemed higher and the world wid- 
er, and we couid almost see the footprints of saints 
and martyrs faintly marked in flame on the woru 
pavements of Boston streets. Now that we have 
read her ‘Summer ia the Azores,’ we feel as if we 
had been there, and bathed in light and color. The 
appreciation of pure color shown in the book is 
something remarkable. William Black has an eye 
for color, but has dealt chiefly with the paie, delicate 
tints of anorthern zone. Hans Andersen revels in 
vivid hues in his novel, the **Improvieatore;" but we 
do not recall a sentence in that book which betrays 
so rich a ‘color sense’ as appears in Miss Baker's 
brief description of a sunset reen by her when the 
ship was lying in quarantine off the coast of Madei- 
ra. 


o . . * * . 

“*A Summer in’ the Azores’ is a charming book, 
fall of graphic desc iptions, amusing anecdotes, and 
bits of quaint and curious information. It is pub- 
lished in a dain:y gilt-edged volume, the orramental 
cover of which was designed by Migs Lane."’—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

“Away Down South in Dixie.” 


Bright Days in the Old Planta- 


tion Times, 
By mane ROSS BANKS. With 12 Illustrations, 


1.50. 

hese illustrations are from life, by J. H. Moeer, 
one of the artists who illustrated “‘Uncle Remus.” 

“To judge from some of the advance sheets of 
‘Bright Days in the Old Plantation Time,’ just read, 
it will be fuily as successful as “Uncle Re wus.’ Its 
reproduction of the old plantation negro character 
and dialect, his love of the marvelous, and the 
corresponding effect produced upon the mind of a 
Southern child, are therein as faithfully port:ayed, 
No higher commendation can be awarded, and yet 
we do not hesitate to place it beside that admirable 
work,"’..Savannah Morning News. 
Keep Cool! Keep Cool! 


The Island of Nantucket, 
WHAT IT WAS AND WHAT IT IS. 

Being acomplete Index and Guide to this noted 
resort, containing descriptions of every thing on or 
about the Island in regard to which the visitor or 
resident may desire information, including its histo- 
ry, people, agricalture, botany, conchology and ge 
ology, with maps of the town and island, 

Compiled by EDWARD K, GUJFREY. Price, 

1,00, 

*A large number of our best citizens and acho'ara 
have furn shed the compiler with article- upon vart- 
ous subjects, either of whore contributions would 
make any book valuable.’’—Inquirer, N .ntucket. 

«The book is intended to filla want long felt by 
the historian, scientist, pleasure seeker, or antiqua- 
rian, iuc uding visitors and residents alike.’’—Nan- 
tucket Journal. 

A New Edition now Ready of 


European Breezes, 
By MARGERY DEANE. Cloth, gilt top, $' 50 
Being chapters of tr vel through Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Switzerland. 





*,* Sold by all bookeellers and newsdealers, and 
sent by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cata 
logues mailed tree. 


Lee ond Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTO~. 





Published this Week. 


THE NEW ROUND ROBIN NOVEL : 


Doctor Ben. 


“The motif ia strong and consistent. The story 
is interesting and well carried ont, and oar interest 
in poor Ben is vivid and +nstained. It ts a book 
likely to take for ite very oddity. 


——-__ 


1 vol. 16mo, 


Charles Albert Fechter. 
By KATE FIELD. 


Vol, 6 of the American Actor Series. (Ulustrated 
$125. 


There have been but few lives so varied and pic- 
turesque as that of Fechter, the Anglo-German- 
Franco-Italian tragedian. Miss Field has given a 
clear and vivid account of his many vicissitudes, and 
his strange and varied life in France, England and 
America, To this ure added chapters by Edmund 
Yates, Herman Vezin, and Wilkie Collins, containing 
very interesting recollections of Fechter, and a care- 
fal stady of his dramatic art, written by Sis warm 
friend, Charies Dickens. 


New Edition. Price Reduced. 


On the Imitation of Christ. 
Br THOMAS a KEMPIS, 
The latest revised translation, with over 300 sew 
cuts. lvol.*lémo. Red edges, §1 60 


“This famous old work of the German accetic, 
Thomas a Kempie, has never, to our know ledge, ap- 
peared in as attractive an cditior as the one under 
notice. Messrs. James R.+ sgood & Co have issued 
it in exquisite style, with numerous illustrations, de 
signed in the spirit of the text. It merits @ place ia 
every library.— Hpiscopul Register. 


Billy Blew-Away’s Alphabeti- 
cal, Orthographical and 
Philological Picture 
Book for Learners, 


Lazy Hour Series. 


1 vol. oblong octavo. 7S cents 


An amasing and instructive A B C book for cbil- 
dren *‘of all ages,” on an entirely new and attractive 
echeme, Sure to stimulate both laughter and learn 
ing. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
Weur Books, 


Nearly 2000 original illustrations by American 
Artists, and more than 100 new books by popula 
American authors,are included in D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s Holiday Announcements. So liberal an ex- 
penditure has never before been made by one 
firm in a single year for Holiday Books. 


A new book in the‘ SPARE MINUTE SER/ES? 
Edited by E. E. BROWN, 


LIVING TRUTHS. 


From Cutarigs Kinosiey, with an introduction, 
by W. D. Howetts. 


16mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


THE INITIAL VOLUME OF A NEW SERIES 


“The Reading Union Library,” 


MAGNA CHARTA STORIES, 


By the most popular writers in America, Edited by 
ArTHUR GILMAN, M.A, 


{6mo, Cloth, Illustrated, - - - - $1.00. 





NOW READY. 
THE FOURTH ISSUE OF THE V1 F. 
SERIES, 

MY GIRLS. 

By Lipa A. Cuurcuite, 


{2mo, Cloth, $1.26. 


A TIMELY Book 


By CLaka Erskine CLEMENT 


HISTORY OF ECYPT, 


WITH 100 ILLUSTKATIONS, 


i2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


D. LOTHROP & CO”S MAGAZINES 
for Young People, are 


Wide Awake, $2.50 a year. 

Babyland, 50 cents a year. 

Little Folks’ Readers, 75 cents a year. 

The Pansy (weekly), 50 cents « year. 
Subscriptions received by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON. * 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Revistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person -ending it. 

Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order is re- 
eelved by the publi her to discontinue ana until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a enfficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enslosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are cqonestiy requested to note the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuiuz year without waiting fora bill. 








A GOOD MEETING IN NEBRASKA. 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association was 
held,in accordance with the call, at Omaha, 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th insts. Careful 
arrangements had been made by Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell and Mrs. O. C. Dins- 
more, assisted by Rev. W. E. Copeland. 
Abundant and most generous hospitality was 
extended by the citizens, who also had to 
entertain the hosts of visitors attending the 
state agricultural fair. The editors of the 
Woman's JOURNAL were.cared for in the 
beautiful home of Geo. W. Livinger, who, 
with his estimabie wife and intelligent 
daughter,had just returned from two years’ 
travel in Europe, so full of its interests 
that it was almost equal te a tour abroad to 
hear their vivid accounts, and to see the 
treasures they had gathered on their tour. 

The session commenced on Tuesday even- 
ing,the 12th, in the new and neatly furnished 
Baptist church, which was crowded with an 
intelligent and interested audience. The 
detailed report will be found elsewhere. 
The report of state work as read from pre- 
pared manuscript, and the letters, will be 
found in full. The speeches which were 
not written are mere skeletons iu our report, 
but they are all we could secure. 

Sixty-one delegates were present from elev- 
en states, those from the West greatly pre 
ponderating. It was a joy to see these earnest 
men and women, some of whom we knew 

*well by name, but had never met. The sis- 
ters Miller and the Hutchinsons were detain- 
ed by illness, to the sorrow of all. But there 
was no lack of speakers or of interest. 
Gov. Hoyt of Wyoming came down to the 
meeting, having to ride three nights with. 
out a sleeping car. Judge Kingman, also 
of Wyoming, was present, and both these 
gentlemen rendered invaluable aid to the 
cause by their testimony given from knowl- 
edge of the actual working of woman suf- 
frage in Wyoming. They spoke on two 
evenings and all felt very grateful for their 
presence. Judge Kingman will remain and 
give two weeks to the campaign. Gov. 
Hoyt will hold other meetings on his way 
homeward. Mrs. Tracy Cutler will also re- 
main fora month. H. B. B. and L.8. will 
remain two weeks, all of us for hard 
work. Mrs. Campbell and Miss Hindman 
will continue to hold meetings till after the 
election. Mrs. Colby, who is so pleasantly 
remembered since the Woman’s Congress 
in Boston, was present at our meeting with 
her pleasant face and graceful manner. 
She is devoting all her time to the work. 
Mrs. Gougar is also here, giving a month 
of time. She spoke at the “Fair” to a 
great interested crowd, and she is to speak 
from the balcony of the Paxton House to- 
night. Miss Anthony was here, and used 
the opportunity our meeting gave to make 
arrangements for the national convention 
next week. She was invited and spoke at 
one of our sessions. She will remain, with 
others of her association, till the end of the 
canvass. 

Hon. Erasmus M. Correll, president of 
the American Association, is a young man, 
earnestly devoted to our cause, and push- 
ing it at great personal loss to himself. He 
presided with grace, and his speech, imper- 
fectly reported, was one of the best that 
were made. Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, 
the president of the state soviety, is a dig- 
nified, comely, earnest suffragist,and in con- 
nection with Mr. Correll and Mrs. Lucinda 
Russell, who is the treasurer of the society, 
and a most devoted helper, constitute the 
state suffrage committee. 

We must close this hurriedly written ac- 
count to be in time for the mail. It givesa 
glimpse of the work and of the meetings, 
which at all the evening sessions were full. 
The day sessions were not so largely at- 
tended. This was due, no doubt, to the 
“State Fair,” and many other attractions 
which were offered at the same time. 

We gave the proceeds of the convention, 
about $125.00, to the State Association, to 
help the work here. 

To me, the occasion and the circum- 
stances were full of interest. I felt that we 
might well put our shoes from our feet, as 
the place seemed holy ground, for the 
great hope it has of securing equal rights 
for women. 

Our trip, though fatiguing, has been do- 
lightful, and our only regret is that the 





weight of the work and care of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL is left on young shoulders, 
which, however good the will and the cour- 
age, must yet bear a great weight, which 
none know who have not tried it. But we 
shall do our best to help here, and return 
ready (D. V.) to stand at our old post. 

Hon. George B. Loring, United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture, was in at- 
tendance on the State Fair. In his speech 
he said a good word for the suffrage amend- 
ment. We did not hear it, but were told 
that no part of his speech was so much 
cheered, We find a number of influential 
citizens ready to vote and use their influ- 


ence for the amendment. L. 8. 
ede ——_— 


WHAT CONSTITUTES THE DIFFERENCE. 





At Washington the employment of fe- 
male clerks in the departments is discour- 
aged, on account, it is intimated, of immo- 
ralities growing out of the practice. In 
the last annus! report of the British post- 
office, it is stated that the experiment of 
employing female labor in certain branch- 
es of the service has proved very success 
ful, and that it is proposed to try it on a 
wider scale in future. Is there that differ- 
erence between English and American wo- 
men? 

The above paragraph, or one very like it, 
has been going the rounds of the press for 
some time, always with the same question 
at the close, which is put as if it were a 
corollary. The difference is not between 
English and American women, but between 
the English and American systems of filling 
government offices. 

The English government selects its clerks 
because of their fitness for office. It will 
have the ablest, the best, and those who do 
the work most satisfactorily. Once ap- 
pointed they hold their positions until un- 
worthiness of behavior, neglect of duty, or 
poor work compels their removal. There 
may be a complete change in the govern- 
nent, but their tenure of office is notaffect- 
ed by it. When Lord Beaconsfield was 
buried under an avalanche of majorities, 
and his antagonist, Gladstone, took in his 
hands the reins of government, not a clerk 
in the service was changed, or feared re- 
moval. Whether they were men or wo- 
men, they were undisturbed. 

The American method is different. The 
President, Heads of Departments, members 
of Congress and others, have the ‘‘power of 
patronage” iff their hands, and appoint 
clerks to office. These hold their positions 
by a very precarious tenure, according to 
the pleasure of the appointees, and are fre- 
quently selected without reference to fitness 
or character. Other considerations have 
weight in their appointment. Some receive 
office as a reward for services rendered, in 
carrying an election, others because of kin- 
ship, others because they are deemed val- 
uable in helping the leaders retain their 
places. For, as we have a presidential 
earthquake every four years, which is likely 
to tumble all out of office who are in, it is 
a matter of prime importance, in the pres- 
ent degraded and debauched condition of 
our public service, that the subordinates 
shall be able to help their chiefs retain their 
command of patronage. 

Of course, under such circumstances, 
legal voters are more desirable than women, 
who are without votes. The ‘‘Washington 
letter” of ‘‘Stacy,” in last week’s JOURNAL, 
tells the rest of thestory. ‘‘The present 
administration must strengthen itself, by 
the substitution of men for women as 
clerks.” ‘‘And so it became desirable to slan- 
der the women in order to havea better sound- 
ing excuse for putting them out.” This last 
is a very old trick of base men. To take 
from a woman her good name, as a means 
of accomplishing her ruin in society or in 
business, or to wrest from her some desir- 
able possession, has been a favorite method 
of procedure in allages. ‘‘As the proverb 
has it,’”” says Frances Power Cobbe, ‘‘any 
stone is good enough to fling at adog; and 
so some men, and some women also, think 
any accusation just which can be levelled at 
women.” 

It would not be more than one might ex- 
pect, however, if immoral women were 
sometimes found in the departments. Re- 
member that many of them are appointed 
by unworthy men, who are not likely to in- 
stitute a search for women, their very op- 
posites in character—who would, indeed, 
discriminate against such women if they 
sought the appointments, and give place to 
others of their own quality. ‘Every crea- 
ture after its kind.” Solomon tells us that 
he never found one righteous woman. But 
then, he never sought for one. He sought 
and he found—as people usually find that 
for which they seek—women who were not 
righteous. As with Solomon, so with all 
men. Good men have no difficulty in find- 
ing good women; and this great cry about 
the ‘‘immoral women in the departments at 
Washington” is the diagnosis of a deep 
and grave wrong behind it, which, by and 
by, will be remedied by an awakened and 
indignant people. 

While there is a contemplated exclusion 
of women from all government offices in 
Washington, we are treated to a very dif- 
ferent programme in England. Mr. Faw- 
cett, the Postmaster-General of Great 
Britain, has appointed so many women 
clerks to office in the Post-Office Savings 
Department that it has attracted general at- 





tention. A few days ago, he was asked in 
Parliament if he intended to entrust the 
whole work of that department to women? 
And if he did, how he proposed to compen- 
sate the men cierks who must be displaced, 
and who would inevitably be injured by 
the change? 

Mr. Fawcett replied that it was not his 
purpose to remove the present force of men 
clerks. They were not to be dismissed, no 
vacancies were to be created. But he 
avowec his determination ultimately to 
put the whole department into the hands of 
women, and to fill all vacancies with wo- 
men Clerks, as fast as they occurred through 
the resignation, removal or death of men 
clerks. He gave as the reason for this de- 
cision his exnerience that his ‘‘work was 
done better, more neatly, more promptly 
and more accurately by women than men; 
then, why should not women have the 
work?” 

If the same method of filling government 
clerkships obtained in America, we should 
have a very different order of things. The 
most competent would be selected by care- 
ful competitive examinations, whether they 
were men or women, pretty or plain, young 
or of middle age. And when appointed to 
office, because they were worthy of it, they 
would retain the position as lorg as they 
remained worthy. We should not hear, as 
we now do, of women who turn pale and 
faint when a messenger with a package of 
yellow envelopes enters the room where 
they are working. Some of these envel- 
opes may contain their dismissal from 
office, that there may be room for younger, 
prettier, gayer favorites! 

The civil service reform concerns women 
as much asmen. It means a purification of 
the government—an elimination of corrupt 
practices that dishonor the nation and de- 
bauch the public conscience. It means for 
women employment in the departments of 
government to which they are entitled, 
equally with men, if they are as able and 
as worthy. It is a reform in which the 
women should be interested, which they 
should espouse and advocate and help 
carry. They are not generally included in 
the invitations to the civil service reform 
meetings now being held. But an intima- 
tion of interest will bring the invitations, 
and an espousal of this movement by high- 
minded, earnest and noble women, will 
help along its slow progress. M. A. L. 

Melrose, Mass. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The officers of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association for the coming year 
are as follows: 


President—Mrs. Elizabeth B, Chace. 

Vice Presidents at Large—Co!l. T. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Mass.; Hon. Erasi.us M. Correll, Mrs, Clara 
B. Colby, Neb.; Miss Laura Clay, Ken.; Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Ind.;- Mrs. Margaret 
V. Longley, Ohio; Mrs. J. P. Fuller, Mo.; Gov. John 
P. St John, Kansas. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary — Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Recording Secretary —-Margaret W. Campbell. 

Vice Presidents ex-oficio—Maine, Mrs. E. N. Ba- 
con; New Hampshire, Mra. Armenia S. White; Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Charles Reed; Massachusetts, Wm. I. 
Bowditch; Rhode Island, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich; 
Connecticut, Joseph Sheldon; New York, Anna C, 
Field; New Jersey, Mr. K, A. Browning; Penney!l- 
vania, Mary Grew; Delaware, Mary H. Heald; Ohio, 
Hon. Gideon T. Stewart; Indiana, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas; Illinois, Mrs. Anna B. McMahon; Michi- 
gan, Lucinda H. Stone; Kentucky, Mrs. Sylvia God- 
dard; Missouri, Mrs. Charlotte A. Cleveland; Arkan- 
sas, Mrs. L. T. Tyler; Texas, Mrs. Jennie Beau- 
champ; Wisconsin, Mrs. Emma C. Bascom; Iowa, 
Mrs. Narassa T. Bemis; Nebraska, Mrs. Ada M. Bit- 
tenbender; Kaneas, Hon. Charles Robinson; Colo. 
rado, Gen. Theo. D. Brown; California, Mrs Col. 
Carr; Oregon, W. S. Duniway; Wyoming, Hon. John 
W. Hoyt. 

Executive committee ex-officio -Maine, Mrs. J. N. 
Quinby; New Hampshire, John Scales; Vermont, 
James Hutchinson; Massaclusetts, Mary F. East- 
man; Rhode Island, Mrs. 8. E. A. Doyle; Connecti- 
cut, Sarah B. Harris; New York, Ellen T. Brockway; 
New Jersey, Cornelia C. Hussey; Pennsylvania, 
John K. Wildman; Delaware, John Cameron: Ohio, 
Mrs. R. A. 8. Tanney; Indiana, Louise V. Boyd; 
Illinois, Hannah M. T. Cutler; Virginia, Mrs. Orra 
Langhorne; West Virginia, Mrs. I. A. Craig; Michi- 
gan, W. M. Wooster; Kentucky, Mrs. Mary B. Clay; 
Missouri, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard; Arkansas, Rhoda 
Munger; Texas, Mrs. H. Buckner; Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Helen R. Olin; Iowa, Mary J. Coggshall; Nebra~ka, 
Mrs, J. F. Holmes; Kansas, Amanda W. Way; Colo- 
rado, Mary &. Shields; California, Sarah Knox Good- 
rich; Oregon, Mrs. A. J. Duniway; Wyoming, Judge 
J. W. Kingman. 


The following are the 
PLATFORM AND RESOLUTIONS. 


The following platform and resolutions 
were adopted: 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion bases its demand for equal legal and 
political rights for women on the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, viz: 

‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” Women 
are governed. 

‘Taxation without representation is ty- 
ranny.” Women are taxed. 

‘Political power inheres in the people.” 
Women are people. 

‘*All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens thereof and of the 
states in which they reside.” Women are 
citizens, therefore 

Resolved, That a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, must be 
a government composed equally of men and 
women; that the equal co operation of the 
sexes is essential alike to a happy home, a 





refined society, a Christian church and a re- 
publican state; and, 

Whereas, the United States supreme 
court has decided that women are citizens, 
and as such may be made voters by appro- 
priate state legislation; therefore 

Kesolved, That societies should be formed 
in every state to secure full rights of citizen 
ship for women. 

Resolved, That every legislature should be 
petitioned to remove ali legal restrictions 
now imposed by the state upon the equal 
personal and property rights of women; also 
to give women suffrage in municipal and 
town affairs, and in choice of presidential 
electors (under Art. 2, Sec. 1, P. 2of the U. 
8 constitution); also to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment to the voters to abolish 
all political distinctions on account of sex. 

Resolved, That congress should be peti- 
tioned to remove al) legal restrictions now 
imposed by federal or territorial legislation 
on the equal personal and property rights 
of women; also to give women suffrage in 
the territories, any territorial legislation to 
the contrary notwithstanding; also to sub- 
mit a constitutional amendment abolishing 
all political distinctions on account of sex. 

Resslved, That we rejoice at the recent 
action of the republican state conventions 
of Indiana and Kansas in favor of submit- 
ting woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments to the legal voters. 

Resolved, That the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendments now pending in 
Nebraska. Oregon, Indiana and lowa, and 
the school suffrage already granted to wo- 
men in twelve states, are indications of prog- 
ress and recognitior of the justice of our 
claims. 

oe 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


The events of the week show a slight 
backsliding on the part of the Republicans, 
and a decided step forward on the part of 
the Democrats. The Democratic resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 


Equal rights, equal powers, equal] bur- 
dens, equal privileges,and equal protection 
by law under the government for every cit- 
izen of the republic, without limitation of 
race or sex, or property qualification, wheth- 
er it be by a tax on property or a poll-tax 
on persons, 

The debate over this resolution in the 
Democratic convention was vehement and 
excited. 

Mr. J. W. Stover, of Newton, moved that 
the words ‘‘or sex” be stricken out. He 
hoped, he said, that the convention would 
not commit any such tomfoolery as the adop- 
tion of such a resolution would be. The 
gentleman who sought to rebuke Great 
Britain in a previous resolution, objected to 
the woman suffrage plank on the ground 
that woman’s place was home, and that 
‘‘she has too many favors now.” He didn’t 
believe in ‘‘woman politics.” Mr. Thomas 
Riley, of Boston, retorted that woman could 
do only good in politics. He believed in 
keeping up to the times, and that the best 
sentiment of the time was that woman 
should not be sneered outof politics. [Great 
applause.] She has, he continued, always 
proved herself at least the equal of man, 
while the true motto of democracy is equal 
rights to all, so far as they may with safety 
be enjoyed. His conclusion was welcomed 
with loud applause. Mr. Stover replied that 
he was well satisfied that the popular side of 
the question was apparently the side 
of woman. Many a convention and legis- 
lature had taken such action, in the belief 
that it was politic, but that it would never 
be accomplished. He trusted the conven- 
tion would not be carried away by any such 
feeling. 

The resolution was carried by a strong 
vote. 

The Republican resolution is longer and 
weaker. 

Recalling with satisfaction the salutary 
enactments of the state legislature for the 
reformation of the election laws, for the 
security of the rights of every legal voter, 
for humane assistance to the needy poor, 
for a more equitable adjustment of the bur- 
dens of taxation, for protection to the in- 
terests of the laborer, and for the advance- 
ment of the material, moral, social and edu- 
cational interests of the commonwealth, we 
invite intelligent and candid consideration 
of all propositions in aid of temperance and 
gvod order, for equal rights of suffrage irre- 
spective of sex, and for the encouragement 
of industry, frugality, contentment and 
prosperity among all the people of our hon- 
ored state. 

The nomination of an anti-suffragist by 
the Republicans, whose nominees have for 
so many years been our friends, is a disap- 
pointment, but nota surprise. We knew 
that Claflin, Talbot and Long were not 
nominated because they were suffragists, 
and we know that Bishop is not nominated 
because he is an opponent of suffrage. His 
nomination simply shows what we knew 
before, that the growth of public sentiment 
has not yet reached the point where a can- 
didate’s views on suffrage will be a test 
question in regard to him. 

For the rest, we have abundant reason for 
satisfaction with the events of the week. 
The action of the Democrats is most grati- 
fying, and marks a distinct step in advance. 
It has also created a vast amount of discus- 
sion, and discussion always tells for the 
right side in the long run. Judging from 
the talk to be heard in cars and on street- 
corners, woman suffrage has never made it- 
self felt more distinctly as a “‘live issue” 
than it has this week. A. 8. B. 





[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. ] 
PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The student of history findsin the records 
of the race the evidences of a constantly 
ascending gradation. From the Cimerian 
darkness of remote antiquity, down through 
the long line of centuries to the present 
glorious time with its brilliant achievements, 
mankind has ever been struggling to attain 
higher planes of civilization and govern- 
ment. 

It is needless to tell of Thermopyles of 
unavailing sacrifices; of Rome pillaged by 
Goths and Vandals; of dark ages of igno- 
rance, superstition and crime; of dismem- 
bered Polands; of rivers of tears and oceans 
of blood; of fetters and dungeons of 
death. 

No! for through all, over all, and beyond 
all, ‘‘the world still moves;” the divine 
command “‘let there be light” still ran 
down through the ages, and the aurora 
dawning of the coming day grew brighter 
and brighter in the day of hope. 

The blood of patriots slowly nourished 
the growing plant of liberty; the buds of 
sacrifice, watered by the tears of devotion, 
began to blossom into flowers of realization; 
the flames that wrapped martyrs within 
their cruel embrace began to light up the 
surrounding darkness and frighten away 
fanaticism. Superstition began to be 
abashed in the presence of growing enlight- 
enment; despotism began to tremble and re- 
lax its grasp upon the throats of the people, 
and through all, over all and beyond all, the 
torch of advancement burned with a bright- 
er flame. 

As time sped on and men learned more 
and more to think for themselves, the 
germ of class independence began to assert 
itself against the doctrines of despotism. 
The ‘‘divine right of kings to rule,” and 
the sacredness of royalty began to lose its 
force when men began to talk of the rights 
of the few against the one, and when the 
barons of England compelled King John to 
sign the Magna Charta, a grand epoch in 
the advance of humanity had been attained. 
Little may those sturdy barons have 
thought they were placing in position a key- 
stone supporting one of the arches of the 
temple of liberty. But they have done this 
and more, for on the Jittle island of Runny- 
mede 667 years ago, they had _ bloodlessly, 
yet an hundred fold, avenged Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans, who, centuries 
before, gave up their lives in the rugged 
pass of Thermopylae to stem the tide of 
oriental despotism. The principle of the 
right of a class to protection against one- 
man power had been crystalized in the gov- 
ernment, and across the pages of history, 
Liberty, hopeful for nobler steps yet to 
come, wrote the word ‘‘Progress.” 

But the grand idea of human rights need- 
ed the fostering care of a better education. 
Time passed on and mankind grew more 
intelligent. The art of printing began to 
revolutionize the world. As ignoranceand 
superstition slowly gave way before advan- 
cing light, men began to think more and 
more of their personal rights. Individuali- 
Wy then began to assert itself against the 

ogmas of aristocracy. Freedom began to 
have anew and thrilling meaning as it be- 
gan to have personal application. 

From the conservatism and tyranny of 
the old world, Liberty sought an asylum in 
the new. And here, where no palace, cas- 
tle or cathedral walls, symbols of monarchy 
and fanaticism, barred out the free breeze 
of thought, or cast their depressing shadows 
across men’s brains, a temple was com- 
menced and dedicated to Equality. Beside 
its simple yet massive grandeur, the proud- 
est of empires sink into insignificance, for 
its foundation rests upon eternal right, and 
its walls, already far above surrounding 
structures, willsometime reach the height 
of justice. 

And when the bell at Philadelphia rang 
out loud and clear on that eventful July 
afternoon in 1776 the thrilling news that a 
band of patriots, with a sublime heroism 
only equalled by their wisdom, had enunci- 
ated the principles that ‘‘all men are created 
free and equal” and that ‘“‘government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent of 
the governed,” despotism received its fatal 
wound,and man in his royal individuality 
stood erect, untrammeled by the yoke of 
servitude. 

The declaration of the principles of true 
government in this latet and nobler Magna 
Charta of human liberty, has expressed the 
hopes and aspirations of mankind, and 
made possible a government of the people, 
for the people, by the people. And so 
through all, overall and beyond all, the torch 
of advancement burns with a clearer and 
increasing light, and Liberty again wrote 
across the pages of history in ineffable char- 
acters the grand word ‘‘Progress.” 

It is the duty of this age to take up this 
great work and make of this possibility a 
reality. Itis our duty to try to complete 
the temple by carrying into fulfilment the 
principles of this declaration and thereby 
make of our so called republic a true gov- 
ernment of the people. 

One by one the unjust restrictions against 
women, heritages of the darker ages, are 
being removed by the hand of progress. 
Ere long the women of our land, invested 
with political equality, and then as now the 
custodians of home purity and happiness, 
will stand by the side of men and aid in 
making better that ‘‘home of the free,” our 
then common country. 

_Then will civilization tenderly guard the 
highest welfare of the race,and a true repub- 
lic enshrine the homes and hopes of a no- 
bler humanity. And, standing within the 
brilliant radiancy of the torch of advance- 
ment, Liberty will again write across the 
pages of history the grand word ‘‘Progress.” 

At the close of the president’s address, 
Mrs. Hazard reported for the committee on 
credentials that sixty-seven delegates were 
present in the convention, representing 
twelve states ant! territories, viz.:—Maine, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Michigan and Wyuming. The 
report was adopted. 

[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE. ] 
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Lucy Stone, chairman executive commit- 
tee, read the annual report. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The last meeting of this Association was 
held in Louisville, Ky., Oct. 25 and 26, in 
the Grand Opera House. It was in every 
respect successful, It was the first suffrage 
convention ever held in Kentucky; but, as 
the sessions continued,the great hall became 
so packed with people eager to hear, that it 
was difficult to find even standing-room. It 
was a sympathetic audience, also. Some 
of the best citizens of Kentucky sat on our 
platform, and shared in our deliberations. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal, the most 
widely influential paper in the south-west, 
gave nine or ten columns of its precious 
space to daily reports of our meetings, and 
Henry Watterson, in a leading editorial, ex- 
pressed the most cordial friendliness to this 
movement. The Commercial gave much 
space to fair reports. Several clergymen 
participated with us. 

This Association is composed of auxiliary 
state and local societies, which will make 
their reports here. Of direct work during 
the past year, the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association has put upwards of three 
thousand petitions tor municipal and presi 
dential suffrage for circulation in twenty 
states. It sent to Congress fifty-four peti- 
tions for a sixteenth amendment, with four 
thousand names from eleveu states. Itsent 
one agent, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, to 
give three and a half munths to lectures in 
Nebraska. It has also donated forty thous- 
and suffrage leaficts to the cause in this 
State. 

At no time in the history of the suffrage 
movement has there been so much to en- 
courage its friends as there is at this mo- 
ment. The Republicans of Indiana and 
Kansas, in state convention, have adopted 
resolutions in favor of woman suffrage. 
Iowa, Indiana, Oregon and Nebraska have 
amendments to their respective state consti- 
tutions pending, to give women suff.age, 
on the same terms as men. Ohio and Wis- 
consin have reorganized state societies. 
Kansas and all our northern states are more 
or Jess alive to this great question, and their 
legislatures are each year called upon to 
ameliorate the legal condition of women, 
and to confer political rights. In Congress 
a standing committee on suffrage has been 
appointed, This is a great gain. 

n England, spite of the pame from 
the Irish question and the Egyptian ques- 
tion, Parliament has passed the married 
women’s property bill, which, as the Lon- 
don Times says, ‘‘may in the end pulver- 
ize some ideas which bave been at the basis 
of English life. Measures which affect the 
family economy are apt to be ‘epoch-mak- 
ing,’ and probably when the most talked- 
of bills of the session are clean forgotten, 
this obscure measure may be bearing 
fruit.” 

The municipal suffrage has been extend- 
ed to the women of Scotland. In the Isle 
of Man, within the year, the parliamentary 
suffrage has been conferred upon women, 
who now vote for everything that men do. 
In France a suffrage association has been 
formed. In Italy, Germany, New Zealand, 
Avstralia, and even India, there have been 
decided movements for better and more 
equal rights for women. So this year, 
which has been rich in work, and 
in results, finds Nebraska at _ the 
front with its glorious opportunity to do 
justice to women by securing to every 
man’s mother, sister, wife and daughter, 
the opportunity to exercise equal political 
rights with men. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 


Committees were appointed as follows: 


BUSINESS AND NOMINATING COMMITYEES. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Mass.; Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Me.; Matiida Hindman. Pa.; Kate I. Kelsey. 
Ohio; Dr. Mary F. Thomas, Ind.; Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, 11.; Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mo.; Lavra Clay, 
Ky.; Mrs. M. J.Coggeshall; lowa; Mrs. A. M. Bitten- 
bender, Neb.; Judge J. W. Kingman, Wyoming; 
W. M. Wooster, Mich. 


FINANCE, 

Mrs. F. J. Holmes, Mrs. Lucy Correll, Mrs, Anna 
Yocum, Neb.; Lucy Stone, Mass.; Wm. P. Adkin- 
sor, Ind.; J. M. Dutro, Mo.; Mary B. Clay, Ky.; 
Mrs. J. B. Fenn, Caroline A. Ingham, Iowa. 


Letters were read by the secretary as fol- 
lows: 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


AsHFIELD, Mass., Aug. 17, I882. 
Hon. E. M. CorRE.LL: 

Dear Sir:-—-I acknowledge with pleasure 
the invitation to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Omaha on Sept. 12. It is impossi- 
ble for me to accept it, but it is always pos- 
sible for me to express my sympathy with 
those active friends of the cause whose pa- 
tience no delay can exhaust and whose de- 
votion no disappointment can daunt. They 
do well every year if they do no more than 
show again the essential justice of their ob- 
ject and its entire conformity with the 
American —'~ of no taxation without 
representation. Practical politics are not 
logica!. Measures must be shown to be ex- 
pedient as well as reasonable, and your im- 
mediate duty is to show that the enlarged 
suffrage for which you contend 1s as politic 
asitis equitable. Upon this point 1 am 
confident that the eloquence of your meet- 
ing will throw new light, and I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, 


Newport, R. I., Sept. 5, 1882. 
Mrs. Lucy SToneE: 

My dear friend:—I find it difficult to ex- 
press my regret at not being able to attend 
the Woman Suffrage Convention about to 
be held at Omaha. I feel perfectly sure 
that your presence and that of other able 
and earnest workers will make the meeting 
a success. Yet I would love, none the less, 
to bear my part in so brave a fight, and on 
so fair a field. 

I greet, through you, the hearty and cor- 
dia) friends of suffrage in the West. May 
their efforts be speedily crowned with suc- 





cess, and may we all see the triumph of 
those principles of equal rights which you 
have so long and so ably advocated. I 
have already written you that the reasons 
which detain me at home are urgent 
ones. Believe me, in spite of this enforced 
absence, 
Yours for the cause, 
Jutia Warp Howe. 


CHANCELLOR W. G. ELIOT. 
Sr. Louis Mo., Sept. 11, 1882. 
H. B. BLackwe.u, E-q , 
Cor. Sec., &e. : 

Dear Sir:—Although it is impossible for 
me to attend the Omaha Convention, I de- 
sire to express, in the strongest manner, 
my continued and growing interest in the 
Woman Suffrage movement, It is closely, 
if not inseparably, conjoined with all the 
great civil and social reforms of the pres- 
ent day. Without, it the full success of a 
Christian Republic cannot be secured or 
maintained. 

Very respectfully yours, 
w. Evior, 
Chancellor of Washington University. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


MELRosE, Mass., Sept. 1, 1882. 
Hon. E. M. Corre: 

My Dear Sir:—lI regret to write that sick- 
ness in my family will detain me from the 
annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in Omaha, 
Sept. 12. 

But although the vast spaces between the 
East and the West, joined to the claims of 
absorbing work, or the demands of impe- 
rious duty, will detain many Eastern suf- 
fragists from the annual meeting, we all 
watch your efforts for the recognition of 
woman’s social and political equality with 
deep interest. The question has assumed a 
degree of importance in the West which it 
has not attained in any other section of the 
country, Broad and liberal, like their vast 
prairies, the people of the West have 
thrown themselves into the ‘‘irrepressible 
conflict” now being waged for woman’s en- 
franchisement, with a fervor and energy 
that kindie our admiration and excite our 
hope. No grander reform has ever been 
inaugurated—none so far reaching in its in- 
fluence—none so freighted with promise of 
good for the future. 

What is this cause for which we are 
struggling—what does it demand? It de- 
mands that the ballot be given to woman 
as the symbol of her legal and political 
equality with man, for in this country, un- 
der our form of government, this can be 
obtained in no otherway. The ballotis not 
only our symbol of equality—it is the 
synonym and guaranty of all rights, of re- 
sponsibility and power. 

When woman has the ballot, her legal 
status is the same as man’s. She will have 
a voice in framing the laws that govern her, 
in the election of tne rulers who execute 
the laws. Then, hand in hand with man, 
and free as he to run the race of life, she 
can work out her destiny according to her 
womanly taste, force and capacity, as she 
cannot now, disfranchised, discrowned, and 
occupying the legal status of idiots, luna- 
tics, criminals and babies. 

Freedom of mind, person, occupation, 
choice of career—all wait on the ballot— 
and will not be yielded to woman while she 
is, by law, man’s acknowledged inferior. So- 
cial equality will always be withheld from 
the victims of political injustice. 

Does this demand include anything un- 
christian, immoral, or unpractical? If it 
were conceded to-morrow, it would not 
cause any convulsion of society, any jar of 
the governmental machinery. The changes 
that it will work will come slowly; govern 
ment, legislation and society would easily 
adjust themselves to the new state of things, 
and ultimately the whole social fabric 
would be lifted to a higher level, and the 
course of the nation would be turned to a 
higher civilization. 

A movement like this, underlaid by the 
eternal principles of right, cannot be suc- 
cessfully bombarded with ridicule—it can- 
not be beat back with denunciation. Who- 
ever believes it can be bullied, or insulted, 
or cowed into silence, is unskilled in the 
auguries of the times. For the hour draws 
near apace, when the disfranchisement of 
half the human race shall end—when it 
shall be as good a thing to be born a wo- 
man asto be born a man. Then will the 
Statelier Eden come again to man—then 
will human manhood and human woman- 
hood take on something of the fullness and 
divineness of Godhood--and then will the 
earthly home become the symbul and the 
ante-type of the home that is eternal. 

Wishing victory may perch on the ban- 
ner of the Nebraska suffragists, 

I remain yours truly, 
fARY A, LIVERMORE. 


GOV. JOHN P, 8T. JOHN. 


State or Kansas, Executive Dep't, 
Topeka, Aug. 28, 1882. 
H. B. BLACKWELL: 

Your letter of the 19th instant received. 
1 have already written the friends in Ne- 
braska tbat 1t will be impossible for me to 
attend the Woman Suffrage Convention at 
Omaha, the 12th and 13th prox. We are 
right in the midst of a campaign here, and 
my engagements are such as to prevent my 
leaving this state until after the election. 

I know of no reason why Nebraska Re- 
publicans should not be as aggressive and 
progressive as the Republicans of Kansas. 
At our state convention, the 10th instant, 
by almost an unanimous vote, a resolution 
was adopted asking the next legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment to the 
vote of the people, placing the ballot in the 
hand of woman. I have no doubt but the 
people of this state will adopt such an 
amendment whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity of voting upon it. 

With best wishes for success, 

I am very truly yours, 
Joun P. St. JouN. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell read reports 
from Maine: 
MAINE. 


Since the last meeting of this body, our 
State Association has accomplished but lit- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Let all Massachusetts women read care- 
fully the important article on ‘‘School Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts,” on our eighth 
page. 

The Toulon (Mlinois) Sentinel says Stark 
and Peoria counties will elect women Su- 
perintendents of Schools this fall. 

A lady was the honored originator of the 
art of printing in Japan—the Empress 
Shiyantoku, who reigned in the Eighth 
Century, A. D. 


The president of the university at Colo- 
rado Springs advertises for an expert 
cheesemaker to instruct the young lady stu- 
dents. 

Henry Clay's old homestead in Ashland, 
Ky., after two generations, returns to his 
family. It has just been purchased by 
Major Henry Clay McDowell, husband of 
the granddaughter of the great statesman. 


Senator Edmunds has given $5,000 for 
the endowment of a room at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital for the use of young fe- 
male patients, in memory of his lately de- 
ceased dau ghter. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke arrived at 
Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 12, in the Malta, 
and preached*at the Church of the Disci- 
ples last Sunday on ‘‘Europe Thirty Years 
Ago and Europe To-day.” 


The women of Denver have organized 
themselves into an Industrial Association, 
for the purpose of circumventing unscru- 
pulous speculators,—a movement of which 
Boston itself might be proud. 


Under a new law three women are to be 
appointed in each county of Ohio in con- 
junction with two men, as a board of visit- 
ors for the charity and correctional institu- 
tions. They are to serve without pay. 

A lady whose winter home is in Wash- 
ington, and who is said to possess social dis- 
tinction, employs her summers in her home 
in Central New York in preserving fruit. 
Her sales are said to reach $20,000 a year. 


The managers of the Pennsylvania Wo- 
man’s Hospital are having erected a new 
building, with a seating capacity for about 
250 persons, to be used for clinical instruc- 
tion. It adjoins the hospital on the east, 
and will cost about $17,000. 


A gentleman living near Buffalo, N. Y., 
has two daughters, one of whom was born 
in Montana and the other in Idaho. In re- 
membrance of his sojourn in the Western 
wilds he has named them after the two Ter- 
ritories. 


Strong efforts are making in Cincinnati 
to prevent the Wesleyan Female College 
from being sold for debt. The alumne 
are raising $5,000, and altogether $59,000 
have been subscribed toward the debt of 
$80.000. Itis the purpose of the trustees 
to liquidate, if possible, the entire debt. 


The King of Greece speaks English, 
French, German, Greek and Danish. Their 
Grecian Majesties, in conversing together, 
use the German language; in speaking with 
their children they employ the English, and 
they speak Greek to the general households 
in the various royal residences. 


Elizabeth C. Agassiz, Joseph B. Warner, 
Arthur Gilman, Stella 8S. Gilman, Jane B. 
and Mary B. Greenough, and Alice Long- 
fellow, are the officers of the Scciety for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women that 
has just been incorporated for the purpose 
of promoting the education of women. 


Will Mrs. H. A. Lee, secretary of the 
W.C. T. U. of Sandusky, who lately or- 
dered leaflets through Col. Higginson, 
please send us her address? The name of 
the state was omitted in her letter, and as 
there are seven Sanduskys in the United 
States, we are unable to forward the leaflets. 

Last week we published a letter calling 
attention to the action of a Boston dry- 
goods firm which, when compelled by 4 
city ordinance to furnish chairs for its sales- 
women, summarily discharged a sales- 
woman for sitting down on one. We have 
since learned the particulars of the case, 
which we find fully as bad as first reported. 
We shall be glatl to give the name of the 
firm to any ladies who may inquire at our 
office, 5 Park street. 

On Tuesday the Democratic state ventral 
committee of Massachusetts held a special 
meeting to give a hearing toa committee 
consisting of Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mrs. 
Walton of Newton, Miss Lilian Clarke, 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing, Miss Eva Chan- 
ning, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Repre- 
sentative John Hopkins of Millbury, Hon. 
Albert Palmer, and Rev. J. W. Bashford. 
Mrs. Wolcott, Mrs. Walton, Miss Clarke, 
Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Bashford addressed 
the committee in favor of suffrage, and 
were listened to with much courtesy. 
Some questious were asked, and the hear- 
ing was closed. After some discussion, the 
following resolution, offered by Mr. Fales, 
was adopted and referred to the committee 
on resolutions: ‘“‘Resolved, that the Demo- 
cratic party, as the party of universal suf- 
frage, recommend that the ballot should be 
placed in the hands of all citizens irrespec- 
tive of sex, as soon as the federal govern- 
ment, by proper legislation, extend the right 
of naturalization to women.” 





turers, 





Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET. 


We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset, 
Tiey are perfect in form and healthfui to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or steels in front 
as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall,or by the sow manufae- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston 





Professor Evangelinus A. Sophocles, the 
well-known and venerable professor of 
Greek in Harvard College, is prostrated 
from an epileptic attack and lies very ill at 
his rooms in Cambridge. Professor Sopho- 
cles isa native of Greece, but has been a 
resident of this country for many years, 
and is widely known asa profound scholar. 

France is ahead of us in the public em- 
ployment of women. The great French 
railway companies in many cases employ 
women as ticket and audit clerks; in sev- 
eral banks and public companies, they are 
largely employed in the clerical work; anc 
the Corporation of the City of Paris offer 
three hundred situations for women as 
clerks, 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, who has 
come to this country from England to study 
and write upon the subject of emigration, 
has received a grant of $500 to aid him, 
from Mr. Gladstone, with an intimation 
that he might have $1250if necessary. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thompson of New York, who 
takes a great interest in social subjects, has 
also sent him $500. 

An equestrian statue of Paul Revere is to 
be the latest addition to Bostwn’s collection, 
making three portrait monuments which 
are in immediate prospect—the other two 
being the high relief of Colonel Shaw, by 
St. Gaudens, and the statue of Theodore 
Parker, whose artist is not yet decided 
upon. 

The republican convention of Colorado 
has nominated Mr. E. L. Campbell for gov- 
ernor. Mr. Campbell is not only one of 
the ablest men but one of the most cultured 
gentlemen in his state. Though conserva- 
tive in other respects, he is a suffragist, and 
did good work during the suffrage cam 
paign in Colorado a few years since. His 
wife, Mrs. Mary G. Campbell, is one of the 
most active and prominent suffragists of the 
state. We hail his nomination as a good 
omen. 

A late steamer from the Orient brought 
to San Francisco a live salamander, which 
is now confined in a large wooden trough, 
and daily supplied with fresh water and 
live fish at the Palace Hotel. The salaman- 
der comes from Japan, and was captured 
in a fresh-water Jake in the mountains. It 
is three and a half feet in length, has four 
feet and an extensive tail, the head being 
broad and flat, and shaped like a heart, and 
the eyes so small as to be hardly discern- 
able. The mouth is not unlike that of the 
crocodile, and the creature is known to be 
at least seven years old. It is dark brown 
in color, the epidermis being covered with 
excrescences, which are watery glands, se- 
creting an acrid, viscid fluid. 

A grand mass convention of citizens of 
all classes, irrespective of party or sect, in 
favor of securinga constitutional prohibi- 
tory amendment for Massachusetts, will be 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Thurs- 
day, Sept. 28th, commencing at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and continuing through the day. It 
is earnestly desired that there should be a 
large attendance of all friends of temper- 
ance, ard also that all the churches and 
temperance organizationsin Massachusetts 
should be represented in the convention. 
President Seelye, of Amherst college, will 
preside. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, 
has been engaged to speak, and correspond- 
ence is being bad with Governor St. John, 
of Kansas, Senators Frye and Blair, and 
others, to secure their attendance as speak- 
ers. Itis expected that the meeting will 
be continued in the evening, in one of the 
large churches. 

On the evening of Sept. 16, Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford organized a local woman suf- 
frage society in Bedford, Mass., at the re- 
quest of ladies who have long been honor- 
ably known as reformers, some of them 
having been among the early abolitionists. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Eliza Webber; vice-presidenis, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Lunt, Mrs. Carrie L. Bacon, 
and Miss Angie P. Watts; recording secre- 
tary, Miss Lucinda Hosmer; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Sarah I. F. Brown; treas- 
urer, Miss Nellie Boynton. Mrs. Bacon is 
one of the school committee of Bedford, 
and Miss Boynton is principal of the gram- 
mar school in the same town. Mrs. Webber, 
the president, is eighty-four years old, but 
blessed with an activity of mind and body 
which lends a wonderful charm to her de- 
clining years. Her winters are generally 
spent ia Washington, D. C., but her home 


is in Bedford, where she is greatly honored 
and beloved. 





CARPETS! 


BUY DIRECT vr THE MANUFACTURERS 
All Intermediate Profits Saved. 


Special Line at the following prices 
Wiltons, 5-Frame, 


$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brussels, 
15 Cents 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00 


These goods are of the Best quality and 
Warranted, and are sold much below 
their market value, 


John & James Vobson, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 
Aubarndale, 
LASELL | SEMINARY)... minen""sostsd 


eare of health, manners,and morals of growing girls. 
Good board. Teaches cooking and like household 
arts. To secure place apply early. Address 

C. C. BRAGDON, Parinorpan, 











West Newton English & Classical 
School. 


The twenty-ninth year of thie Family and Day 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue 
address NALH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


RE-OPYPENIN G 


In restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
ane preparers Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy 

by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re. 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Lang s, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechavical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term apne 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest applicants, 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa, 


Mt. Carroll (Il.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 
1852. Completely farnished for Classical, Elec- 
tive and Normal courses of study, as also in 
Miusic and Art. Location noted for its beauty 
and healthfulness. Easy of access. Expenses 
low for the accommodations furnished, and great 
care taken of Stadents. Hundreds fitted for 
usefulness through the pecuniary aid of 
**Teacher’s Provision,”? Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. **The Oread,”* 
(Students’ Journal,) giving particulars. tree. 

Address Princtpa, MT. CARROLL SFMINARY 
Carroll County, Lit. 
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For the Woman's Joarnal. 
IN THE STORM. 


BY L. FP. & B. 
Past falls the pelting rain, 
Bat from the warm, bright room, 
My face against the pane, 

I seek, through gathering gloom, 
‘The church-yard o'er the way, 
Where reigneth calm alway. 

There, in the daylivht obscure, 
He through the storm has lain, 
I in my dwelling secure, 
While on him strike the blast and the rain. 


Yet no! Wrapped in peaceful sleep 
He awaite the dawning of day: 
No more wiil his blue eyes weep, 
For sorrow is over for aye; 
We never shal! eee him more 
TU! we meet on eternity's shore; 
Bat pain for me shall endure 
Though grieving for him is vain, 
He n his dwelling secure, 
While on me strike the blast and the rain. 


— ome 





For the Woman's Journal. 
TO MOTHER. 


BY FLORENCE. 
Oh! mother, mother, last night I stood 
At home in the old honee-door, 
And the locusts were white with bloom o'erhead, 
And nanght of the old-time beauty had fled, 
And all was jast as of yore. 


The balmy air was laden with sweets, 
And oh, the sky was bo blue! 


And the bobolinks chattered their saucy “‘chee- 


chees," 
And nodded and bobbed from the top of the trees, 
Ont there in the morning dew; 


While dear old Ponto, with doggish wag, 
And mate eyes fixed so close on mine, 
Cronched low at my feet in the old glad way 
When I'd nanght to do bat frolic and play, 
Gave me his welcoming whine. 


How you petted and kissed and fondled me, 
And called me your *‘baby,”’ dear, 

While father looked on with a moistened eye, 
And knew not whether to laugh or to cry!— 
It al] seemed so strange and queer. 


And the joy at being home again, 
Once more in the dear old nest, 
Where the tired body and weary brain 
Forget their toil and hours of pain, 
On the peacefn! mother breast! 


And I give one wild and joyfal cry!— 

When you vanished throngh the door— 

And naught else but my beating heart could tell 
I had seen the mother I loved so weil, 

Save a moonbeam across the floor. 


—_——_—_ «> ———————— 


THE STREET. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
They pase me by like shadows, crowds on crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hoyer to and fro, 
Hugging their bodies round them like thin shronds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago. 
They trampled on their faith, and youth, and love— 
They cast their hope of humankind away— 
With Heaven's clear mestages they madly strove, 
And conquered—ard their spirits turned to clay: 
Lo! bow they wander round the world, their grave, 
Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, 
Gibbering at living men, and idly rave, 
“We only truly live, but ye are dead.” 
Alas, poor fools! the anointed eye may trace 
A dead soul's epitaph in every face. 


~——-- e@e ——--— 


A MYTH. 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


A-floating, a-floating, 
Across the sleeping sea, 

All night I heard a singing-bird 
Upon the topmast tree. 

“Oh! came you from the isles of Greece? 

Or from the banks of Seine? 

Or off some tree In forests free 
Which fringe the Western main?” 


“I came not off the Old World, 
Nor yet from off the New; 
Bat I am one of the birds of God, 
Which sing the whole night through."’ 


“Oh! siog, and wake the dawning; 
Qh! whistle for the wind, 
The night ie tong, the current strong; 
My boat it lags behind.’ 


“'The current sweeps the Old World; 
The current sweeps the New; 
The wind will blow, the dawn will glow, 
Kre thou hast sailed them through."’ 


——_——— emo ---—_ — 


Where She Was. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

“I don’t care!” 

**Well, I dono as I do!” 

And they have been just six weeks mar- 
ried, these two. 

Pretty Sally Masters and Will Gray were 
poor people; he was a farmer, and she had 
worked in a factory at Lynn. 

It was like a new life to her to get out 
into the sweet country, but she knew noth- 
ing at all about farm work and cared less; 
it was all new to her, and at first was very 
hard. 

Then she had a quick temper and a quick 
tongue, and Will was the only son cf a 
widow and had always had his own way. 

His mother was dead when he married 
Sally,or he could not have brought a wife 
home to the lonely farm, for it would not 
support three people as yet, though Will 
worked hard to make it pay; and the year 
before he had received five hundred dollars 
from a railroad company for the right to 
run their road straight through his front 


yard. 


This seemed a fortune to Will, and he 
thought very little of the road being only a 





few rods from his door, in comparison with 
the money which enabled him to buy a 
wood-lot bordering on his farm and a piece 
of meadow on the other side. 

But when Sally came there she com- 
plained a good deal of the noise the engines 
made, and scolded to think the wagon 
never could come up to the door; for she 
was afraid to cross the track in it, and the 
barn lay on the other side of both road and 
railway. 

However, a thing that can't be cured 
must be endured, so she set herself to the 
endurance. 

But butter-making and cooking were 
worse troubles to her, and today Will had 
grumbled at the specks in the butter, and 
pushed his plate away at breakfast because 
the buckwheat cakes were so sour. Sally 
had been afraid they would freeze in the 
pantry, and so she set them on the shelf 
above the stove, and they were spoiled. 

How she wished that she had had a home 
and a mother to teach her home duties, in- 
stead of being an orphan ever since she 
could remember, and working so many 
years in a factory. 

But Will never thought of that; he fan. 
cied a woman knew housework if she did 
not avything else, and he had to take a long 
drive to-day and should miss the good 
breakfast he really needed, and he felt very 
cross. 

He pushed his chair back and said— 

“I can’t eat those things!” 

‘Well, you no need to!” snapped Sally, 
who was just ready to cry, but who would 
not show it for the world. 

“I had ought to have some breakfast to 
go thirty miles on, and I'm goin’ over to 
Mystic to-day.” 

“| hope’n trust you'll get somethin’ you 
can eat over there. I s’pose ’Pbrony knows 
how to make good things.” 

“T bet she does!” said Will, emphatically. 

Now 'Phrony was a pretty, bright, capa- 
ble girl, Will's own cousin, and he never 
had thought of marrying her. She was just 
like his sister, for till very lately Uncle Dan 
had lived on the next farm, and the child- 
ren had always played together. 

But Sully had met Sophrona before and 
after her own marriage, and iu her foolish 
heart had grown jealous of her beauty and 
capacity to do all kinds of home work, 

This morning the mention of Mystic, the 
village where Uncle Dan lived now, was the 
drop too much. 

Sally’s face flamed and her eyes grew 
dark. 

‘Perhaps you'd better stay to Mystic 
when you get there, seein’ things aint to 
your likin’ here!” she said with bitter em- 
phasis. 

‘‘Mabbe I had, if vou can’t Jearn how to 
cook vittles half-way decent,” was Will's 
spiteful response. 

‘I’m sure I don’t care!” she answered, 

‘Well, I donoas Ido,” he replied, and 
walked across to the barn. 

Sally was so angry that she flew round 
the kitchen as if she stepped on air; she 
was in one of those rages that exalt the 
body with the passion of the mind, and 
make any action easy while the inner tem- 
pest lasts, 

It seemed to her asif she heard in her 
own ears the boiiing of her rage; she cer- 
tainly did not hear out-door sounds at all; 
it was accidental that in stepping past the 
window, she saw Will drive off down the 
hard road without so much as looking back 
to hishome. She had not heard the sleigh- 
bells at all. 

If some one else had been there for her to 
talk to, probably she would have covled 
down sooner; speech is a safety valve many 
times to an over-burdened heart, 

But she was al! alone in the house, and 
the nearest neighbor lived round a hill out 
of sight. 

And as she flew round putting the dishes 
away and setting back the table in that bare 
silent room, its only outlook sheets of daz- 
zling snow, gray woods with here and there 
adull green cedar, or a round flat cypress, 
on the barren hillside, and one expanse of 
Stainless sunny blue above, her thoughts 
ran riot, 

She looked back to the time of her mar- 
riage, and scorned herself for having be- 
lieved Will ever loved her. Just for a few 
hard words? you ask. Yes, only that. 

‘Words break no bones,” the proverb 
says, but they break hearts, which is worse, 
an’ words mean very much to a woman, 
though very little to a man. 

Will, by, this time, was whistling along 
in the old sleigh, not thinking at all of his 
parting with Sally, but of the feed ard 
flour he must buy in Mystic, the prices of 
cranberries and the probable weight of his 
pig—it was so near killing time. 

But poor Sally, pitiable as well as blam- 
able, for to bave a quick, high temper is 
worse for its possessor than for anybody 
else, still brooded over her trouble. 

She blamed Will for his hateful words, 
excused herself and pitied herself for her 
lunely, motherless life and inexperience, 
and planned a great many things to say and 
do that should show Will she would not be 
trodden on and abused weakly and meekly. 
She finished her active work, built up the 
fire and sat down to her mending; but by 
thie time she had come to tears—she felt so 





sorry for herself—and they dropped so fast 
she could not darn. 

Just then the morning train thuadered 
by, and spun out of sight round a sharp 
curve. 

She remembered that she must go out to 
the barn and gather the eggs, as she always 
did about that time—she was so afraid to 
cross the road unless a train had just 
passed. 

She did not put on her hood, for the day 
was so bright—and her head was s0 hot 
with anger and crying that the cool air was 
refreshing—but ran across hastily; there 
were plenty of eggs to day, but she had no 
basket large enough to hold them, and to 
her astonishment she found Will had not 
fed either the cow or the pig; and ber 
abated anger rose to think that he had gone 
off without doing his barn-work. 

‘That's a little too much,” she said to 
herself. “I aint a-goin'to do his chores 
for him, anyway! I've got enough to do 
in the house, and don’t suit mister at that. 
If he thinks he’s got a dumb slave to work 
for him, he’s mistook, I''—here the cow 
lowed and the pig took up his own grunt- 
ing complaint. They had heard her voice, 
and knew that there was a chance of break- 
fast. 

Sally had a tender, pitiful heart, for ail 
her temper. i 

‘**Poor critters,” she said. ‘‘l dono as 1 
had ought to be ugly to them ‘cause he’s 
ugly tome. I'll run over and fetch a bas- 
ket, and get my hood and mittens, anyway. 
I'll feed 'em, but I’m bound I won't clean 
‘em, so there!”’ and looking over again with 
fresh wrath she left the barn and slammed 
the door behind her. 

Meantime Will went on his way to Mys- 
tic, where he arrived in due time, did his 
errands and went to Uncle Dan's, where he 
found a good and abundant dinner; and a 
plentifui meal of chicken pot-pie, mashed 
potato, boiled turnips, new rye bread aod 
baked Indian pudding, put him into excel. 
lent humor, so that when 'Phrony, who had 
been before too busy serving and eating to 
talk, asked, ‘“‘How’s Sally?” he said, very 
honestly: 

“Why, she’s well, real well; but she’s 
got kinder put out with me this morning, 
and I don’t blame her a bit, for L begun, 
kinder faultin’ my breakfast, and I guess I 
made her mad; shouldn’t wonder,” 

“Why, Will!” said ’Phrony, with an 
accent of reproach that said more than her 
words, 

“°’T would be strange if she did know 
about housework to once,”’ said mild Aunt 
Gray; “she never bad no mother nor no 
folks so's she could learn; be sort o’ softly 
to Ler, Will; she’s » lonesome little cretur, 
with nobody but you to hold on to, ye 
know.” 

Will's really kind heart began to trouble 
hita; he went out again into the street, os- 
tensibly to finish his errands, but really to 
buy Sally a rose-pink silk tie that would 
look so pretty in contrast with her rich dark 
hair and eyes, and perhaps cast a glow on 
her too pile, smooth cheek. 

For Will had an instinct of taste in his 
uncultivated nature, and knew very well 
how preity and refined-looking his wife was 
beside ’Phrony’s less delicate and more 
blooming teauty. 

So he stepped into the sleigh and drove 
off, thinking how he would ‘make 
friends” with Sally, and how that dim- 
ple in her cheek would come and go, and 
her lovely eyes brighten when she saw the 
pink tie. 

The road seemed very long, for he knew 
he had left home in a passion, and now he 
was sorry He got there at last, jst be- 
fore sun-down, and, driving into the barn, 
was received with a chorus from cow and 
pig. 

‘Jerus’lem!” he exclaimed. ‘I never fed 
them critters this morning! I did lose my 
head, that’sa fact. Well, I've got to tend 
tu em now. Wonder Sully didn’t. Mabbe, 
though, she didn't come over, or if she did 
she fetched the eggs and didn’t look at 
nothing else.” 

Very speedily he fed the hungry beasts, 
and put out his horse, resolving to go in to 
supper and tinish his barn-work afterwards, 
for he was hungry. . 

There was no light in the house, which 
looked rather cheerless; but then Sally was 
frugal, sat far into the twilight without a 
lamp, 80 he went on and opened the kitch- 
en door, 

A cold chill struck him; the place was 
empty, still, fireless; a rat ran across the 
floor as he stepped in, 

Nobody was there. 

The low light of the setting sun struck 
across the snow fields with a wan glitter 
into the bare room; the fire was out; the 
stove cold. Behind the door into the shed 
hung Sally’s hood and shawl, and her mit- 
tens were on the shelf. Sully must be in 
the bed-room, sick, no doubt. 

With an anxious heart Will opened the 
door into it. Nobody was there; the room 
was in its usual cheerless order; the bed 
white and smooth as the outer drifts; the 
white-curtained windows shutting out even 
that wintry sunshine. 

Probably Sally had put on her Sunday 
cloak and bonnet, the s»me dark-red velvet 
turban and jiunty, jet-trsmmed sack she 





had looked so well in when they were mar- 
ried. Almost as if he were afraid of see- 
iug a ghost, Will opened the closet door 
to see. There the things hung against the 
wall, straight and smootb, sack and shawl 
too, and the toque was on the shelf above. 

Then he opened the tiny parlor, with aw- 
ful misgivings. The andirons shone in the 
open fire-place; the wax fruit was under its 
glass shade, between the glass candle-sticks 
on the shelf; and the big Bible, the photo- 
graph-album, the copy of ‘‘Tupper’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy”—all wedding presents 
—occupied the small round table in the 
m'‘ddle of the room, and took a ghastly tint 
from the green-paper shades and the wan 
light of dying day. 

Everything was as prim, as dull, and as 
musty as ever. Sally was not there, 

There was but one room up stairs, and 
either side of it a dark attic; he lit his lan- 
tern and searched there, but found nothing. 

Then he took a bee-line for the nearest 
neighbor’s house, but though the family 
were full of pity and astonishment and sug- 
gestion, he did not find his wife. 

‘‘Hev ye s’arched the barn?” queried 
old Grand sir Phelps from the chimney- 
corner. 

Will had not thought of that; so Royal 
Phelps went back with him and peered 
into every nook and corner of the bin, mow, 
harness-shed and ceilar. 

They found the eggs she bad left in the 
hay, but they did not find Sally. Then the 
two men went over to the bouse again, 
peered shudderingly down into the well, 
and weighting the bucket with heavy stones 
and lengthening the rope, let it down till 
they heard the wood strike hard aguinst 
the rocky bottom from whence bubbled up 
that living spring. Nobody was there. 

“You haint tramped around the lots any, 
hev you?” inquired Ropal Phelps. 

‘‘Nowhere only tow’rds your house,” 
answered Will. 

‘‘Well, then, when mornin’ comes we kin 
track her; for it snowed about an hour 
here after breakfast, and there haint been 
no passin’ onto the road sence, for I’ve been 
a-choppin’ ‘long side on’t the hull time to- 
day; and I took a-bite along so’s not to stop; 
I was boun’ to finish up to-day.” 

But would that morning ever come? It 
seemed not to Will; he walked the house 
while Royal snored in the rocker, and re- 
called with despair and distress how he and 
Sally had parted in the morning in anger; 
parted now, it seemed, for the last time. 

He had not much imagiation, but he 
had enough to conjecture dreadful things 
about his wife's fate. All alone there in the 
furm-house what might have happened’ 
Or more probably, had she not fled from 
him forever, afraid of his temper and his 
tongue? He blessed the shower of snow 
that had fallen in his absence and must tell 
the story of her flight; and he made a few 
but very earnest resolutions as to his future 
conduct towards her—if, indeed, any future 
found them once more together. 

But morning came, and on no field or 
road, not even on the railway track in 
either direction, was therea foot print ex- 
cept those of Will’s old horse and the two 
men, 

Sally’s light feet had not traversed that 
yielding surface; nobody had been there. 

Then Will broke down; without food or 
sleep, oppressed by the awful mystery of 
his loss, as well as by the loss itself, he 
grew half crazy, sobbed, raved and tramped 
the house, till Royal Phelps at last went 
over to fetch his wife, with the sage re 
mark— 

*,He’s past my handlin; I guess women- 
folks ’d know better how to fetch him to 
now.” 

So Mrs. Phelps came over, made some 
hot coffee and persuaded him to drink it, 
set things to rights a little, and prepared to 
get dinner; but Will still lay on his face in 
the bed-room, as wretched and hopeless as 
a man could be. 

Suddenly a horse’s hoofs beat on the 
crusted snow up to the back door. 

Will jumped up and rushed out, and a 
man handed him a telegram; he did not 
hear, while he was opening it, the bearer’s 
ex>lanation, 

“It came to Taunton deepott for ye, 
and the operator said ’twas real important, 
an’ you'd give me a dollar to fetch it.” 

Will did not answer; his brain reeled as 
he read— 

“William Gray, Taunton, Your wife is 
at Seyms Station very ill.” 

“Can I go back to Taunton with you?” 
he said to the man, banding the telegram 
to Mrs. Phelps, with a light in his eye that 
told the relief he was scarcely conscious of 
us yet, 

“Reckon you kin, for another dollar,” 
and with a nod to the astonished Mrs. 
Phelps, Will was off, and in an hour was 
seated in the train for Seyms Station. 

The story is stran ge, but true; when Sally 
slammed the barndoor behind her, she 
pulled her apron over her head, and ran 
across the road, safe in the knowledge that 
the morning express had pissed. The light 
fall of snow dulled the sound of a special 
freigut-train slowly rounding the corner 
just at that momeat, and Sally was struck 
by the cow catcher as she stepped on the 





track, and was thrown violently to on 
side. 

Stunned by the blow, she lay on the 
ground unconscious. She did not koow 
that the train had stopped, or that she was 
surrounded by a group of strange men. 

The engineer and one of the brakemen 
entered the house and found it deserted 
No other dwelling was in sight. 

To leave a woman lying insensible in ao 
empty house was out of the question, and 
so at last, after calling in vain for assistance, 
they laid her in the conductor's car to carry 
her to the nearest station, some miles furth 
er on. 

When she regained her consciousness, it 
was her turn to feel all those pangs of re- 
gret and repentance that Will suffered, and 
to make resolves of her own, if ever she re- 
turned to live up to them. 

She could not move or speak when the 
train stopped, and the men took her from 
the car supposing she was perhaps fatally 
injured. 

She did revive, however, but only long 
enough to whisper Will’s name and town in 
reply to persistent questioning, before de- 
lirium set in, and when her husband 
reached the hospital where they had taken 
her, she did not know him, and it was 
weeks instead of days before she could zo 
home. 

In the meantime, Will sold his farm to 
Royal Phelps’ brother, and bought another 
close by Mystic, and two miles from any 
railway. He knew that neither he nor 
Sally would ever again feel safe at the old 
place. 

So far, their first quarrel has been their 
last; the resolutions have beer well kept. 
Sally can mske pot-pie and rye-bread, as 
well as many other things, quite as ski)! 
fully as Cousin 'Phrony, and she is 80 
bappy with her husband and her baby that 
she sometimes thinks Will lost all his bad 
temper when he found his wife at Seyma, — 
Youth's Companion. 
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THE WOMEN AT COTTAGE CITY. 


Another grandly successful meeting of 
women, unaided by men, except by their 
numerous attendance on the various ses 
sions, was held at Cottage City, Aug. 30 
and 31—the second summer meeting of the 
National W. C. T. U. For perfection of 
arrangements, prompt and orderly conduct 
of business, weight and practical bearing 
of thought, varied beauty of style and dic- 
tion, this meeting equalled, if it did not 
surpass, any other of the W. C. T. U 
which it has been the pleasure of the writer 
to attend. 

Great audiences gathered for every one 
of the six regular sessions, each of these 
being preceded by a prayer or pruise ser 
vice. Not less than fifteen hundred—so 
the Cottage City Star says-—were present 
the first morning, and there was an increase 
till the vast tabernacle was packed to hear 
Mrs. Foster, on the second evening. 

The ladies taking part were Mrs. Buell, 
corresponding secretary; Miss Esther Pugh, 
treasurer; Mrs. Foster, superinteudent of 
legal work; Mrs. Hunt, superintendent of 
scientific instruction; all from the National 
Society; and Mrs. Barrett, Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin, and Mrs. Leavitt, of the Massachusette 
W. C. T. U. LISTENER 
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The St. Louis Republican says: ‘‘Boston 
has done well to raise a statue to Harriet 
Martineau, and will do still better if by ite 
side is placed one to Margaret Fuller 
These twin sisters by the divine right of in- 
tellect deserve to be immortal together.” 


New Orleans claims to lead in rose-grow- 
ing. There may be seen in that city a La- 
marque rose vine, with a stem eight inches 
thick. In some private gardens are one 
hundred varieties. The favorite rose is the 
Gold of Ophir. It is small, of very pale 
pink, shading toward the heart into deep, 
rich gold color, while faint streaks of crim- 
son touch the outer petals. 


The many friends of the persevering littie 
English colony of Rugby, Tenn., will be 
pleased to know that the permanent build 
ing of the Hughes Public Library there 
the corner-stone of which was laid on June 
5th last, has been completed, and will be 
formally opened on October 5:h, the second 
anniversary of the founding of the colony 
During the recent visit of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes to this country, it will be remem- 
bered, the leading publishers of New York: 
Boston and Philadelphia united in contrib- 
uting 5,025 books for founding this library 
Many other gifts of books and papers wer: 
subsequently sent in from various parts of 
the country, especially from Chicago, where 
seversl gentlemen, remembering Mr 
Hughes’s good service in helping to re-es 
tablish the public library of that city after 
the great fire, offered, on being furnished 
with acatalogue of books already contrib 
uted to Rugby, to “fill up the gaps” and 
make the collection complete and symmet- 
rical, The various collections of books 
have been forwarded to Rugby free of 
charge by the railroads, and the work of 
preparing a catulogue has been begun by 
Dr. E. Bertz, of Tibingen University, Ger- 
many, who has settled at Rugby and ac 
cepted the office of librarian. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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NO THUMBS. 


i‘¥ THE AUTHOR OF “‘SNAP’S TWO HOMES, 
ETC. 


“It isa stupid thing with only four fin- 
vers and no thumb. I liked its face at 
first, but now I don't care the least about 
..” And flop went Miss Flora Sophia on 
the floor. 

She was only adoll, but Aunty, who had 
really loved dolls in her youth, did not like 
.o see one ill-treated, and carefully picked 
up the poor creature. 

‘*] wonder who makes such things,” said 
spoiled Juliet, discontentedly eyeing her 
late pet. ‘‘And why don’t they give them 
‘humbs?" 

‘Shall | take you to see a little girl who 
xnows all about dolls?” asked Auntie, 
struck by a sudden inspiration. 

‘| wish you would,” cried Juliet, jump- 
ing up; ‘though I don’t believe she could 
ave more than I have up stairs, you know, 
io my very own cupboard. Still I should 
Like to see her collection, so I'll run and put 
yo my things. Does she live near?” 

‘Not far off,” said Auntie, and very soon 
the two were ready and had started on 
cheir expedition. 

Straight into the town, down the large 
street, then off into adingy lane, up a fusty 
close court, and in at the low door of a 
mere cottage. 

“Not here, Auntie, surely,” said Juliet 
u surprise. But Auntie only nodded, and 
walked on, on, up-stairs, Juliet pattering 
bewildered after her. 

At last she stopped to knock at a door. 

‘*Oome in,” said a little voice, and in they 
went. 

On a dingy sofa by a window sat propped 
up @ fair little girl, stitching. 

"Very busy to-day, Rosie?” asked Aun- 
tie, ‘*How many pairs fluished?” 

‘“Oaly eleven,” sighed poor Rose; ‘‘moth- 
er came home and made me lie down.” 

Juliet’s round eyes had now discovered 
that the poor liitle girl was making curious 
little kid bolsters, niched at one end; in a 
moment more she cried out, ‘*Dolls’ arms!” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said poor Rose. 

‘‘And only four fingers again,” continued 
Juliet 

‘‘Ask her why," said Auntie. 

Rosie smiled. ‘It isn’t right, I know, 
but the master lets it be so, and we couldn’t 
spare the time for five fingers to these cheap 
arms. Mother finds all the stuff, and yet 
we only get three halfpence the dozen pairs 
made up. I've been at it all the morning 
put half an hour,” sighed the poor child. 

Juliet stood by amazed. 

**You—you—sew dolls’ arms for money,” 
she stammered; ‘‘and getso little?” 

‘But it helps," said Rosie eagerly ;‘‘moth- 
er says so, and it isn’t hard work. 1 
couldn’t do the bodies lying here, so they 
give me the arms.” 

‘Who does the bodies?” asked Juliet, 
feeling a new world opening before her. 

"Mother, and Jane, and Mrs. Benny over 
the way,” said Rose promptly. ‘‘Mother 
cows to the factory anc gets the calico and 
cuts it out into dolls; Jane sews them, and 
of nights brother Bill stuffs them, and then 
Jane stitches the joints. I used to help, 
but it was too heavy work for me, so mother 
got me the orders for aris.” 

“And how do you make them?” ques- 
tioned Juliet with fresb curiosity. 

“Out of bits of kid and calico, and then 
| stuff them with sawdust when I have 
sowed ‘em up,” sald little Rose warmly. 

“And the head and the hair?” pursued 
Juliet. 

But Rose shook Aer head and der scanty 
fair hair. 

‘We don’t do them,” she answered. 

“But they must have heads,” said Juliet 
impatiently. 

“They do them at the factory; 1 saw a 
man at it once,” answered Rose, thus 
pressed; ‘‘he had a mold and he poured hot 
wax in, andthe shape came out all right, 
like @ doll‘s head. And then when it was 
cool another man took it and cut outa 
place for the eyes with a sharp knife. 
They are glass eyes, you know,” said little 
Rose, looking sharply up at Juliet, ‘‘and 
he sticks them in from behind with some 
hot wax. There are lots and lots of eyes 
in boxes at the factory; blue and black, 
and mother says they come from Ger- 
«many.’ 

‘And the hair?” questioned Juliet, now 
deeply interested. 

“| know about that,” said Rose, witha 
little air of wisdom; ‘‘would you like me 
to tell you? See, I bave finished the 
twelfth pair of arms and now! am to lie 
down; the doctor made me promise that. 
But I may talk while I lie.” 

Juliet looked curiously at this busy little 
pale creature gathering herself up on the 
poor old sofa, and drawing a worn shawl 
over her tiny figure. 

“Are you ill?” she asked gently. ‘‘L 
never work when I am ill.” 

“But we are poor people,” answered 
Rose, ‘‘and 1 am not ill; I have only got a 
spine disease; the doctor says I shall never 
get over it. It doesn’t hurt much,” she 
added quickly, noticing the concern in her 
visitor’s face; ‘‘but they won’t have me in 





about the hair? Mrs. Benny's sister-in-law 
works at that, and the day I had tea over 
the way she told me all about it. Common 
dolls, like those these arms are for, only get 
some hair stuck into the parting, and that 
almost any one can do with a knife and 
some paste or glue; but the best sort of 
dolls take a lot of working at. Lydia Ben- 
ny says the bead is first fixed firm on a 
block, and then she gets the bair for it near 
and handy; real hair, that is, you kaow, 
and with a blunt knife she makes dents in 
the wax, and pushes in a few huirs at a 
time till the whole head is covered. After 
that she gets an iron roller and rolls it 
pretty firmly all over the doll’s head to 
make the hair stick firm. The very best 
dolls have the eyebrows done like that, too. 
It is very slow work, and those sort of dolls 
cost a lot at the shops.” 

“And can one brush and comb the hair 
put in like that?” asked Juliet. 

“It is as firm as—mine,”’ said little Rose, 
giving a tug to a poor, straggling lock that 
hung in sight. ‘‘They are beautiful dolls, 
miss, indeed, and Lydia is a first-rate hand, 
the foreman says.” 

Juliet’s small head was ina whirl. Till 
this moment dolls had been to her nothing 
but playthings, the only serious thoughts 
concerning them coming with too hot a seat 
by the fire, falls, and general decay. To 
think that they should mean hard daily 
work to some people, fatigue, and anxiety! 
And greater marvel still, that a little girl of 
her own age should look at them from this 
serious point of view! 

Rosie was pleased atthe awed attention 
of her young visitor: the usually quiet little 
tongue prattled on in unwonted fashion. 

“You couldn’t guess, miss, what a lot of 
people it takes to make one doll. At least 
twenty! And that’s not counting the folks 
that make the stuff they are made of, the 
wax, and the cotton, the eyes, and the hair. 
Then what a number of shops sells them; 
every shop, I think, though the foreman at 
our factory says there are only sixteen doll 
factories in London to supply them all.” 

“I suppose you have lots of dolls,” said 
Juliet, with a gasp, ‘‘as you can make 
them.” 

“Only arms, the cheap sort,” sighed the 
poor little maid; ‘‘no, miss, I never had 
a doll of my own. Sometimes | think I'd 
like one to lie by me here on the sofa, and 
talk to when mother is out; but they cost 
too much, the nice ones, and I don’t seem 
to care for a common one. No, I'd best do 
without one,” wound up the little girl com- 
posedly. 

Juliet flew to her aunt, threw her arms 
round her neck, and whispered eagerly in 
her ear. 

‘May I, mayn’t 1?” she cried aloud at 
the end, showing astrong disposition to in- 
dulge in a dance of impatience. 

Auntie smiled. 

“If one smiles it means yes,” cried im- 
pulsive Juliet, ‘‘and it shan’t be the one 
with nothumbs, but Lady Marian, my very 
best. Rose, listen,” she began solemnly; 
“this is what I mean to do—and as Auntie 
has smiled she can’t say ‘No’ now—give 
you my best doll, withthe real hair and 
the blue silk frock. It can lie on the sofa 
and talk to you when your mother is out; 
no, I mean you cun talk to it.” 

Poor little Rose! she turned from one to 
the other of her visitors in perplexity—- 
was it a dream, this magnificent offer of 
the very thing she most desired? 

Auntie saw the puzzled face and hastened 
to make all sure. 

‘Juliet wishes it,” she explained. 
would like you to have her best doll.” 

Then a sunset rose-flush crept into the 
poor little doll-maker’s white cheeks, as she 
leanec on one elbow and kept her blue eyes 
fixed on Juliet. 

That young lady was scrambling on the 
floor in a desperate hurry to go and fetch 
Lady Marian. 

There was hardly a good-by to be got 
out of her, and all down the stairs she was 
chattering to her aunt. 

‘I shall never want Lady Marian back; 
I shall like her to lie by Rose on the sofa, 
and now I know about dolls ’arms I shall 
like Flora Sophia much better; only, Aun- 
tie, wouldn’t it be best if the masters of 
doll shops paid more money, so that the 
workers could make better arms with 
thumbs as well as fingers?” 

It was too deep a question to answer. 
Wouldn't be better if all our work in this 
world were better done? Who is to blame 
that it is so imperfect? 

Juliet happily needed no answer, she was 
too full of the blessedness of giving. 

How Rose received the dear gift shall 
not betold here—every child can imagine 
the happy scene and the after joy of pos- 
sessing so great a treasure. 

Juliet was dancing home after the pres- 
entation at her aunt’s side, when she sud- 
denly stopped to put one more questiun: 

“Auntie, will she keep it, do you think, 
till she’s grown up?” 

**Little Rose never will grow up, dear,” 
was the quiet answer; ‘‘the doctor tells 
her mother so.” 

A small hand stole into Auntie’s, a smail 
voice was hushed for at least five minutes. 
Juliet had learned three things that day— 
that little girls like herself can work, suffer 
patiently, and die.—The Methodist. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS., | A Californian editor invested ia a mule, 


me 





It was the wife of President Madison 
who gave a young woman the famous ad- 
vice: ‘Give your appearance careful and 
serious thought in your dressing-room and 
forget it elsewhere.” 


The new station of the Signal Service on 
Pike's Peak isto be of stone, 44x20 feet in 
size. It will contain an office, reception 
room, dining-room, kitchen and two bed- 
rooms. The work of construction will not 
be easy, for everything which goes into the 
building, exccptthe stone, hasto be ‘‘pack- 
ed” up the trail, a distance of fifteen miles, 
covering a rise of 8.000 feet. The station 
will cost about $4,000. 


Says Dr. Alice Stockham: ‘‘To be asuc- 
cessful physician a woman must be a lady, 
& womanly woman. Nv aping of masculine 
habits, dress, or foibles will conduce to suc- 
cess. She must have an affiaity for the 
work; feel at home in the sick-room, with a 
desire and tact to relieve suffering, devoid 
of any morbid sensibility at sight of pain, 
offensive deformities, and ghastly injuries 
and operations. She must be born to com- 
mand, firm in purpose, and quick to exe- 
cute, at the same time have dignity and 
self control. Nothing must escape her ob 
servation. She must be able to reason from 
canse to effect, strong in convictions, but 
sluw to give an opinion. She needs a love 
for scientific research, and the ability to ap- 
ply herself to study.” 

To those who see fit to treat the question 
of woman suffrage with ridicule, says the 
Weatern Woman's Journal, no better reply 
can be made than to quote the answer made 
in one of the early conventions in the state 
of New York: 

‘A collection of women arguing for polit- 
ical rights and for the privileges usually 
conferred only on the other sex, is one of 
the easiest things in the world to make fun 
of. There is no end to the smart speeches 
and the witty remarks that may be made on 
the subject. But when we seriously at- 
tempt to show that a woman who pays 
taxes ought not to have a voice in the mun- 
ner in which the taxes are expended, that a 
woman whose property and liberty and 
person are controlled by the laws, should 
have no voice in framing those laws, it is 
not so easy. If women are fit to rule in 
the monarchies, it is difficult to say why 
they are not qualified to vote in a republic; 
nor can there be greater indelicacy in a 
woman going up to the ballot-box than 
there is ina woman opening a legislature 
or issuing orders to an army.” 


It is an unwritten law, well understood 
in journalism, that no editor is under the 
slightest obligation to give a reason for his 
acceptance or non-acceptance of a manu- 
script. Heis not called upon to write a 
private critique on the article to the author 
of it. His acceptance or rejection is an ab- 
solute and unquestionable fact. Among 
amateur writers this does not appear to be 
understood. All sub-editors and reporters 
understand that it is an unjustifiabie imper- 
tinence to ask the managing editor his rea- 
son for publishing or not publishing any 
matter submitted to his judgment. Out- 
side writers and aspiring amateurs rarely 
seem to comprehend this truth, and their 
transgressions are largely from ignorance 
rather than intention. The nature of edi- 
torial work requires absolute power of 
decision, in order to preserve the unitics of 


the journal the editor conducts.— Boston 
Traveller. 





oe 


HUMOROUS. 


Tom Moore compares love to a potato, 
‘because it shoots from the eyes.” 


‘‘Where’s the molasses, Bill?” said a wo- 
man sharply to her son, who had returned 
with an empty jug. ‘None ino the city, 
mother. very grocer has a big black 
board outside, with the letters chalked on 
it, ‘N. O. molasses.’” 


Denominational: 





‘*Yes, I’ve gota horrid 
cold,” said Jenkinson. ‘‘I've dosed and 
dosed, and can’t get one bit better. ’Pon 
my word, I believe I’ve taken no less than 
thirty-nine articles, and I begin to feel like 
an Episcopalian.” — Boston Transcript. 


A cowardly fellow having kicked a news- 
boy for pestering him to buy an evening 
paper, the lad waited till another boy ac- 
costed the ‘‘gentleman,” and then shouted 
in the hearing of all bystanders: ‘‘It’s no 
use to try him, Jim; he can’t read.” 


It appears that Field-Marshal Moltke does 
not require the Channel-tunnel to enable 
him togetinto England withanarmy. He 
remarked the other day, ‘I have five differ- 
ent plans for invading England, but 1 have 
not been able to discover one for getting 
out of it.” 


A men charged with crime has been 
saved from punishment by a mustard plas- 
ter. His sister swore that on the day of 
the crime he was at home with a mustard 
plaster on his back, and On investigation it 
was found that the marks of the mustard 
plaster were still there; he was branded 
with his own innocence. 


A bibulous parson was introduced to 4 
lady who had been represented to him as 
quite a tulented artist. He greeted her by 
saying: ‘lL understand, madam, you paint.” 
She started, blushed deeply, and recovering 
herself after a few seconds, and with as 
much acidity of tone and style as she could 
command: ‘Well, if I do paint, I don’t 





make any mistake and put it on my nose,” 





and the fact was chronicled under the 
heading, ‘Remarkable instance of self-pos- 
session.” 

The proprietor of a Western journal an- 
nounced his intention of spending fitty dol 
lars on ‘‘a new head” forit. ‘Don't do it,” 
advised a rival sheet; ‘‘better keep the 
money, and buy a new head for the editor,” 
that gentleman being evidently, in its opin- 
ion, *‘a young man of frugal mental capac- 
ity,” as an Oregon journalist delicately 
termed another, 


Punch gives the following receipt for an 
Irish stew: “‘Tuke one large Irish agita- 
tion; add one part of conciliation butter to 
three of coercion powder. Stir gently. 
Then take one radical land act, one peace 
preservation, mix well and stir briskly with 
wooden Irish Secretary spoon till it boils, 
Flavor with Kilmainham treaty relish, new 
Brummagem sauce, Dillon pickle, and serve 
quickly. Thus made, the dish will remain 
hot for any reasonable time.”’ 


‘Well, you see,” said the barber, trying 
the edge of his razor cn his thumb-nail, “I 
had a set of stiffs who used tv ask me to 
chalk itdown. I got tired of keeping books, 
and I adopted a new system. henever I 
shaved any of these old stand bys I put a 
little nick in his nose with my razor, and 
kept tally that way. They got so they 
didn’t want to run bills.” There was a 
tremor in the customer's voice, as he asked 
beneath the lather, ‘‘Do you object to being 
paid in advan _e?” 





MEWVICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 PP. Mm. ‘*Y8 
Wednesdav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 
Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 

by Dr. George W. Rhodes, 


Whe thoroughly understands his business. Mis 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and stro 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 
peculiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin. 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recove: 
at his age, atte ow Be impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was grefaity acknowledged by h: 
family, and admitted by his former medical adv ‘ 
His own opinion of Dx. Ruopegs, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopks, and were rectored to health, 

One more case we will mention,—ason of the late 
Prot. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr. 
Ruopss, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
eas room. In fact the boy was given over to die 

y the physicians attending him Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dk, Ruopes, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That ripe and profound scholar, Peor, Cacvin EB. 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Ltowe 
became ene paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopks, who within a few months’ time restored him 
Tey health. Prof, Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dx. Ruoprs, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition. 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Khea- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Pain in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hygienic Abdominal! Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or ebild 
can afford to do without as thev arethe only up. 
porters based upou Hygienic principles and the on 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes and 
Rubber Urinals can be ootained as usual at her 
office. 

28 Wiuter St., Room 16, Bo«ton, Mas: 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


EVERY LADY 
IS INTERESTED 
IN THIS CASE, 


OAKDALE, STERLING, Mass., Jane 8, 1882, 

Ladies;—Two years ago last March I was severely 
afflicted with Sciatica, followed by bone abscesses, 
Up to this date I have had seventeen. I have been 
under the care of two excellent physicians, and have 
taken a great deal of medicine. but with no relief, 
and became so exhausted that the last physician rec- 
ommended my taking Mardock’s Liquid Food as a 
food, When I had taken one and one-half botties, 
oreighteen ounces my menses returned, and have 
been regular ever since. They hat been suppressed 
over two years, owing to m. health being so reduced. 
Since then I feel more Jike my former self, even if I 
have had two sinuses in the groin. Une of them has 
since healed, and the other is improving and dis- 
charging less daily. Last January I commenced 
takiog Liqu d Food. I have takeu no medicine since 
then, and have taken about four bottles. After tak- 
ing three bottles I ceased taking for a while, but 
found that I did not gain, so commenced on my 
fourth bott‘e. 

My last doctor told me that I did not have one-half 
biood enongh in my system to sustain life, and what 
I had was very thin and poor. He told my friends 
he thought | would soon die of Koay feel 80 
much bet'er and stronger when takiny Liquid Food 
that [ shall continue to use it, and have faith to be- 
lieve it will supply just what is required for my wast- 
ed system, as I have not taken a step without crutch 
es for ov'r two years,and no new abscesses have 
formed since I commenced taking Liquid Food. 

I remain rexpectfully, JENNIE L, CROSS. 


Weare induced to publish this letter, being one of 
many received of similar cases, knowing that the 
loss of the menses always creates isoned blood, 
and that will develop abscesses, asin this case, or 
other diseases The diseases that ladies suffer from 
the most come ‘rom colds, dyspepsia, constipation 
and change of life, 

L dies a e more liable to colds than men, as their 
organization ie more sensitive and they are more ex- 
po-ed to sueden h-at and cold and become exhaust- 
ed oftener,even if they rally in a few hours. 

From colds more lives are lost than any other dis- 
ease in adults; the per cent. is a» large to the total 
deaths us is that from cholera infantum in infants, 
and in eacn the mortality can be reduced one-half by 
taking pr>per nutrition. 

Dyspepsia comes from sedentary habits and ex- 
hausting the system by irrega ar howrs in all duties 
as mach as from the food eaten Constipation comes 
as mach from weakness of the organs not receiving 
proper nourixhment as from carelessness—a habit 
which most consider of no evil when it is one of the 
worst, as the blood becomes poisoned as that in- 
creases. The change of life, that leaves ro many la- 
dies feeble for life, and shorte s the lives of many 
one-q iarter toone-half, comes from the system not 
being sufficiently nonrished to sustain it during the 
change. 

It is such cases as these which Murdock’s Liqnid 
Food, which is the on!y raw f od known (and 1t is 
then when itis needed, Wg pony! one is weaker 
than an infant, and its food is raw, all admit, when 
nourished oy its mother), co: densed many fold, fur- 
nishing nutrition without the labor of divestion, 
which enabies it to be retained by the stomach when 
so weak as torefu-e water; and will make blood 
faster than all foods and preparations known, when 
taken « qnal to a tablexpoon four times daily will en- 
able the sy-temto renew one-quarter of its blood in 
thirty to fifty days 

The worst cases of dyspep-ia or constipation can 
be cured by its nve. The change of life any lady can 
pass through in six months by takingone teaspoon- 
fal to a desert spoon of Liquid Food tour times daily. 

It is only a household bottle and ought to be in 
every househod, as it is only Beef, Mutton and 
Fruits condensed free from drugs, minerals, salts and 
acids. Ask your dragyi+t for essays from medical 
societies, also for the exsay published bv the City of 
Brussels, on infants, and given to every mother in the 
ciry, which we have republished; essays on Manufac 
tured Foods; e-says on Meat Extracts, essays on 
Milk, showing what causes one-half of the mortality 
in jufauts. 10z » 15c,, 6 oz., 55c.; 12 oz., $1. 


Debility, Nervous 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO.,BOSTON 





is 
The Hon, W1LL1aM D. Hooxer, of San F 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be eee 
under Dr. Ruoves’ care and treatment, after bein 
given up as incurable by many of our most 
physicians, both at home and abroad. ‘ARer being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treat t five ths, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it waneseasery, Y pe. Ruopes’ saccesstul 
treat: t of all di is known from the Atlan’ 
to the Pacific. - 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr, Ruopegs, at Temple Place 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it com 
venient to call and take treatment 




















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 


The lectures of the ~~ begin in October and 
continue to June. his edica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to fornich 4 three 
years’ graded course. To secure stil! more thorough 
resulte an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and bm’ as an evidence of study, 
The New England Female Medica! College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 
mi announcements or information, address 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





’ . . 
Woman's Medical College Chicago 

The annual session commences about the t 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. 8; 
aoe I commences about March 1, and continues 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course o: 
—_, and the requirements for graduation fully 
— to contiguous c: lleges. 

f Wm. tu. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


“WHY IS IT sO,” 


A Serial Story of power and pathos, illustrn 
tive of many phases of woman’s life and jabor; by 
Virginia A. Betts. 

This Serial, worth every thoughtful woman’s read- 
ing, is found only in Woman at Work, slit 
erary Magazine, devoted to the record and encour- 
agement of woman’s work. SvuB*crIPTION—$1.50 a 
year, single numbers I5cents. Address, 

WOMAN AT WORE, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-boek of noble living,” 
William Henry Channing. P - 
“The best of all books on woman's duties, says 
Col. Higginson, 
New cheap edition, paper binding......... 2 
Fourth cloth edition, aout and ia i '00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil! open on Thureda 
{ 1882, in the new college buildiag. Chinteal te. 
straction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Penney} 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hoepi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of materia! and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
___No, Col ege Ave. and 2ist St.. Par 


BIRTH DAY 
WAKD & GAY, Stationers, 


CARDS. 
'* Devonshire St . Hoeton 
$66 ° week in your own town. Terms and 5§ 
Port! 


Plain, Fri and Hand Painted. 
sehen, 6 4 wide totes of nee 
ee, ata wide range 
Whoiesaie and 











outfit free. Address H. Hatierr & Uo 
» Maine. 





$5 to, $20 ute “idses Sammie re 
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tle in the way of aggressive work. Still, 
there is an awakening interest all through 
the state. 

One year ago we were made glad by en 
tertaining the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association in Portland, and the 
meeting was well attended. Much interest 
was shown and as a practical result our 
auxiliary society was formed in Portland. 
This Association has held ~ e meetings 
for personal acquaintance and securing an 
increased interest. During the winter eight 
lectures were given under its auspices, 
which were well patronized and were the 
means of converting many who had been 
indifferent. A helpful influence is surely 
shown each year, among the women of 
thought and decision, on the great question 
of equal rights. Many of the women who 
are thoroughly consecrated and earnest in 
the temperance work in onr state are begin 
ning to see that it is impossible to do real 
effective work in exterminating the liquor 
traffic from our communities unless they 
have the ballot. But there are others, in- 
telligent women apparently, who show lit- 
tle ur no interest; and it will require, I fear, 
an arousing such as can come only from 
some bitter personal experience, to awak- 
en them to a clear perception of the legul 
disabilities of women. 

Our state holds biennial sessions of the 
legislature, therefore | have to report what 
was done nearly two years ago by some of 
the most active women of the state. Peti- 
tions were circulated in all the principal 
towns asking for school suffrage, with the 
result of a double-column petition thirty- 
four feet long. This was presented iu the 
House of Representatives by an able law- 

er, and the petitioners were given a hear- 
ng before the Judiciary Committee, when 
three or more earnest women spoke in its 
behalf. Whencalied up in the House, a 
vote was taken. But the bill was lost, for 
the lack of only two votes. 

At the same session of the legislature, 
Senator Dudley of Aroostook submitted a 
bill providing, by change of the constitution, 
for the elective franchise of all citizens 
without regard to sex. This bill was re- 
ferred to a special committee and ably dis- 
cussed, but was not given a passage. 

We have a law on our statute books, 
passed at the same session. making women 
eligible to certain school offices, 

“No person shall be ineligible to the of- 
fice of supervisor of schools, or of super- 
intending school committee, on account of 
sex,” 

Several towns have already availed them- 
selves of this law, and women have served 
on school-boards with entire satisfaction, 
while women generally have taken decided 
interest in the elections, 

Besides, women have been appointed to 
commissioned offices by the governor, as 
lady visitors and trustees of two of our 
state institutions, for several years. Thus 
one can see at a glance that all we need in 
this state is local organization, and the co- 
operation of the presentavowed suffragists, 
to verify the prediction of sume sanguine 
persons, that we shall yet get equal suffrage 
in Maine before Massachusetts secures it. 
But we have no leaders in Maine as in Mas- 
sachusetts. apne | hoping that we shal! 
the coming year work more earnestly and 
more successfully for the advancement of a 
cause at once just, elevating and purifying, 
I am most respectfully, 

Mrs. C. A. Quinsy, 
Chairman Ex. Com. Maine W. 8. Associa- 
tion. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 


As the result of two years’ active work in 
Portland, Me., we have every reason to feel 
that we are on the rvad to success. 

At the last session of the legislature, 
Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. George 8. Hunt, and 
Dr. Sarah De Voll, were appointed to pre- 
sent a petition asking for school suffrage. 
It had been widely circu‘ated throughout 
the state, and the number and influence of 
the signatures entitled them to the respect 
ful bearing they received. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. George 8. 
Hunt and Dr. De Voll of Portland. Dr. 
De Voll entered perhaps more fully into the 
urgent reasons for immediate action, and 
evidently impressed her hearers with the 
justice of ber demands. Indeed, there is 
no doubt the state would bave been carried 
but for a personal altercation between two 
members, so that the measure was lost by 
one vote. Measures are to be taken to bring 
it aguin before the legislature, and the best 
results are confidently hoped for. 

Last year a society was formed in Port- 
land that held meetings every fortnight, 
and bad also a series of lectures upon wo- 
man suffrage and otber topics that caused, 
we believe, a permanent advance in our 
work, The addresses on woman suffrage 
and other phases of the woman question 
excited the most interest, and caused a great 
deal of earnest questioning, and when that 
is entered upon, we have no fear of the re- 
sult. 

We shall have courses of lectures this 
autumn on suffrage and questions that lead 
directly to it. We are persuaded that suf- 
frage is at the bottom of all reform—a!l 
progress, 

Mrs. Bacon, 
President Portland Women's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky Woman Suffrage Association, read 
the report from that state: 


KENTUCKY, 


The meeting of the American Woman 
Sufirage Association in Louisviile last Octo- 
ber was, of course, the most important event 
in the suffrage cause in Kentucky durin 
the past year, and may justly be consider 
to have commenced a new era in the woman 
suffrage work in Kentucky. The reports of 
the proceedings by the Louisville press, be- 
ing unusually full and accurate, attracted 
attention and were read all overthe state. 
It is noteworthy that the Courter Journal, 
our largest and most influential paper, took 
the lead in the space devoted to the reports, 
and in the respectful and thoughtful edi. 
torials written upon them. 





Immediately after the convention, an as- 
sociation anxiliary to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association was formed in 
Louisville, consisting of thirty or forty 
mem bers. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, by special invita 
tion from woman suffragists, went from the 
convention to visit Richmond aad Lexing- 
ton,and made an address at each place, win- 
ning most favorable opinions, and making 
converts at both places. 

During the session of our last legislature, 
the woman suffragists obtained a hearing 
before the judiciary committee of the 
House, aad Col. John I. Ward, a lawyer of 
Louisville, in a fine speech, showed the legal 
statusof women, and made an argument for 
a married woman’s property rights bill. 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Madison county, 
madea few remarks, and presented peti- 
tions for the amendment of the laws in the 
following respects: 

That mothers be made equal guardians 
and owners of their children with the 
fathers. 

That wives may own their property after 
marriage to use during life, and to will at 
death. 

That there be appointed female physicians 
in our insane asylums, and other places 
where women are confined; also that wo- 
men be appointed as visitors and trustees of 
all public institutions where women com- 
pose part of the inmates, with equal honor 
and authority with the male visitors and 
trustees. 

That women be allowed to practice law 
in our courts. 

These bills were brought before the 
House, but no action was taken upon them. 
A Married Woman’s Property Rights bill 
was originated and carried through the 
Senate by Senator Harbert, but his illness 
and death were, I presume, the cause of its 
not being brought before the House. This 
bill was not all we should have desired, but 
was a move in the right direction, and, as 
such, was gratefully welcomed. 

Besides this active work for woman suf- 
frage, there are other indications of a grow- 
ing willingness for women to occupy an 
enlarged sphere. Some of our census- 
takers were women; a woman is at the 
head of the postal department in Louisville; 
and in four counties women have been 
elected to the county clerkships. The le- 
gulity of these elections bas been somewhat 

oubted, but so far none have been con 
tested. Thus in many ways women are 
being prepared for political privileg: s. God 
grant we may soon have equal rights for all. 

LAuRA CLAY, 
President Kentucky W. S. A. 
H. B. Blackwell read the foliowing report: 
MINNESOTA. 

The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
tiation was organized at Hastings, on the 
2ist of September, 1881, by a number of 
benevolent women who had convened at 
that place in the interest of temperance and 
moral reform, Finding that women can- 
not carry on reform advantageously, as 
they can neither enact nor exccute reform- 
atory laws, they saw the great necessity of 
working for the ballot. They formed an 
association Whose sole aim is to work for 
the political eufranchisement of women. 
The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Saran B. Stearns, of Duluth; 
vice president, Mrs. Julia B. Nelson,of Rea 
Wing; recording secretary, Mrs, C. Smith, 
of Minneapolis; ccrresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Helen M. Olds, of Duluth; treasurer, 
Mrs, H. J. Moffiu, of Minneapolis. 

These, with the addition of Mrs. L. H. 
Clatk, of Worthington, Mrs. Minnie Reed, 
of Hastings, and Mrs. R. Coons, of Red 
Wing, constitute the executive com mittee. 
Since the formation of the society, Mrs. 
Helen M. Olds, corresponding secretary, 
has resigned, and Mrs, Laura Howe Car- 
penter, of Minneapolis, has been elected to 
fill her place during the remainder of the 
year. 

The first year’s work has been to secure 
members, and to print and distribute circu- 
lars, with suffrage literature. The society 
now numbers one hundred ana fifty-five. 
We have found friends in thirty-five differ- 
ent cities and towns, and have discovered a 
flourishing local society at Kasson, which 
has been in existence several years. The 
suciety, through its members, has printed 
and distributed about five thousand circu 
lars, and has given out two thousand leaflets 
and tracts, either personally or by mail. 
The work of the second year will be the 
adoption of methods of work, the organi- 
zation of local societies, and the getting up 
of clubs for suffrage papers. The first an- 
nual meeting of the association will be held 
at Minneapolis, on Friday, Sept. 29. 

The outlook in Minnesota is most encour- 
aging. Some of our most prominent legis- 
lators, divines, and business men are favor- 
able to woman suffrage. ‘ Several of our 
newspapers are friendly, and one, the Min- 
neapoiis Tribune, has a column called 
‘‘Home Talks,” and a space for correspon- 
dence, edited by Mrs. Viola Fuller Miner, a 
member of our state association. This lady 
does not hesitate to utter fearless words in 
favor of widening the sphere of woman's 
work, both public and private. Theschool 
suffrage Jaws of Minnesota are in quiet but 
successful operation. In the cities there is 
little done, as all parties generally unite to 
place the same candidates for members of 
the school board on their tickets, thus mak- 
ing it no direct object for women to vote. 
(A few stalwarts do, however, for the sake 
of principle.) Butin the country districts, 
when there is a question in dispute to be 
decided by votes at a school meeting, it has 
not infrequently been the case that «lmost 
every woman has come in to cast her ballot, 
and this where suffrage was received but in- 
differently when the privilege was first 
granted, 

It is a cause of great regret with me that 
we can send no delegates to the convention 
at Omaha, but I can say that our most 
heartfelt wishes, onr strongest hopes, are 
with Nebraska during thiscampaign. May 
her people prove worthy of the effort that is 
being made to establish justice within her 
borders. 

Laura Howe CARPENTER. 
Cor. Se. Minnesota W. 8. A. 


[CONTINUED NEXT WERK. ] 





THE N. E. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Epiror JourRNAL*—Almost every day 
some new opening for the advancement of 
women greets us, and the opportunities are 
continually broadening for their education 
in the various arts and sciences, trades and 
professions. Music has long been consid- 
ered a feminine art, and one in which wo- 
men may suitably and profitably earn a live- 
lihood and a reputation. Still, there have 
been various difficulties in the way of giv- 
ing a girl a thorough musical training. We 
who live in the larger cities can hardly ap- 
preciate them, until we remember the great 
mass of our people whose homes are bun- 
dreds of miles from any of the great mu- 
sical centres, and that to send a young girl 
out from the home circle to a strange city, 
where she must find a place among stran- 
gers in which to eat, sleep and study, while 
she takes lessons from a celebrated instruc- 
tor, or attends a famous music school, is a 
hard thing for parents to decide upon. I 
myself have received letters from entire 
strangers living in some of the Western 
states, beyging me to advise them in this 
matter, and asking me to find real homes 
for their darlings for whom they coveted a 
thorough musical education, but whom they 
dreaded to send away from them so uncer- 
tainly. Anybody who could have seen the 
influx of girls, delicately and tenderly rear- 
ed, and many of them very young, who 
have made their appearance at the begin- 
ning of every term at the New England 
Conservatory, and for whom _ boarding- 
places had first to be hunted up, here, there 
and everywhere, all over the city, would be 
able to appriciate as 1 do, who know him 
well, the constant anxiety which the good 
director, Dr. Tourjee, has felt on the sub- 
ject, and ‘the genuine, unqualified delight 
and relief which he experiences now that it 
is possible for him to gather all these tender 
chickens under the very wing of the Alma 
Mater, and protect and care for their moral, 
mental, physical and social well-being, as 
well as for their musical culture, It is un- 
doubtedly a grand thing, too, for the Con- 
servatory to have its magnificent new home 
on Franklin Square, with all its comforts 
and luxuries—a home such as no musical 
institution ever had before in the history of 
the world—and the Doctor would be more 
or less than human if he were not proudly 
triumphant at having so splendidly achieved 
the great ambition of his life, and founded 
an institution which will live on after he 
and all of us are gone, and give his name to 
posterity to be remembered and loved as 
one of the benefactors of his race. His 
friends are only too pleased that such hon- 
ors have crowned his efforts, but I honest- 
ly believe that the Doctor’s chief thought 
and greatest pleasure is that he can now 
assure the safety and care of the thousands 
of young girls who come from every state 
in the Union to attend his school. 

This, and one gther thing. It has always 
been a matter of greatest regret to this true 
lover of harmony, that with musical cul- 
ture has so often bcen associated such a 
lack of other mental culture. It has al- 
ways been a terrible stigma upon this ant, 
that its votaries have been largely men and 
women of ignorant minds, whose one only 
idea and study has been music. This fact 
has often led people of culture and station 
in society to object strenuously to the edu- 
cation of their children as musicians, un- 
less the music were a mere accomplish- 
ment. The Doctor sometimes tells the 
story of his own early struggles for know}l- 
edge of other kinds, against the advice and 
commands of his music teachers, who con- 
sidered every moment wasted by him which 
was applied to any other study than music. 
Ever since those youthful years, it has been 
his invincible determination ultimately to 
found an institution of learning wherein 
general culture should be taught, with 
especial attention to the common English 
branches, in conjunction with music. 
Music comes first atthe new Conservatory, 
it is true, but first is not last as well, for 
afier it, with it, are all the other arts and 
sciences; and so well are the various courses 
planned, so ably are the lectures and the 
studies, the reading and recitations arrang- 
ed, that the twenty individual schools which 
the Conservatory comprises form one har- 
monious whole, and must delight and satis- 
fy any true student who shall familiarize 
himself with the system. 

The art school alone, of which Prof. 
Walter Smith is at the head, opens witha 
very lurge attendance, and promises to be- 
come a power in the land. 

1 cannot use space or time to describe the 
splendid great building in which the Con 
servatory opened its fall term last week; 
but 1 will say that the beautiful rooms 
which are to be the homes of five bundred 
lady students have no hint about them of 
the usual boarding-school dormitory which 
makes homesick the new-comer from afar. 
Their furnishings ard fittings are all those 
of a luxurious hotel, with easy chairs, 
sofas, and all comforts and conveniences, 
The parlors are spacious and elegant; the 
library a fascinating apartment whose walls 
are lined with invaluable musical works; 
the dining-room a vast hall filled with small 
tables; the director’s private office an ex- 
quisite place with Turkey rugs and a 





“‘baby-grand” piano (if you ever visited 
him in the tiny den which was courteously 
called his office in the old Music Hall estab- 
lishment, you will be able to appreciate the 
contrast); the music store, the general 
offices, and the tempting class-rooms — 
everything is entirely in keeping through- 
out the establishment. 

My last word shall be to those girls to 
whom money is a great object. Board and 
room may be had as low as $4.50 per week. 
Rates of tuition by the class system are 
small, and opportunities will be given to a 
limited number to he!p pay their own way 
by waiting on tables and aiding in the otber 
domestic work of this great establishment. 

Gentlemen students participate in all the 
advantages except those of living in tie 
house, which is only large enough to ac- 
commodate the ladies. Place aux dames is 
the motto here. L. J. R. 





oe 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have published the conditions which 
Boston women must fuifil in orderto vote 
for school committee this year. The fol- 
lowing conditions apply to women all over 
the state, and should be carefully heeded. 

In erder to exercise the right of voting, a 
woman must have paid a tax in the common- 
wealtb within two years, must have resided 
in the state one year, and in the city or town 
in which she proposes to vote, six months. 

The tax may have been paid by herself 
on the demand of assessors, who have 
*‘doomed” her property according to their 
judgment, or may have been paid by a 
parent, guardian, or trustee, on her account. 

A woman who holds her receipted tax-bill 
of 1881 should go with it to the registrar, 
who, after ascertaining that she has the pro- 
per qualifications of age, residence, and 
education, must put her name on the list 
of qualifled voters. 

If a woman has not already paid a tax, 
she must take measures to do so if she wishes 
to vote. For this purpose, she must apply 
in writing to the assessors of her city or 
town on or before the first day of October, 
1882, expressing her desire to be assessed for 
her poll. She must give a list of her estate, 
both real and personal, which is not exempt 

Srom taxation. She shall then be assessed 
for her poll not exceeding fifty cents, and for 
her estate. She must pay her tax-bill when 
presented, and she must then register as 
other women do who have paid taxes. 
(See paragraph 4, above.) Women who 
have thus paid taxes and registered have the 
right to vote tor members of the school 
committee. 

Before the day of election, be careful to 
examine the list of voters to be sure that 
your name is not accidentally omitted. 

oe 
THE HARRIET MARTINEAU STATUE 
FUND. 

Persons desiring to subscribe to the fund 
for the statue of Harriet Martineau, by 
Anne Whitney, are requested to send their 
subscriptions to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., No. 4 Park street, Boston. All who 
desire to participate in doing honor to the 
memory of this illustrious woman are as- 
sured that the smallest, as well as the largest, 
sums will be gladly welcomed, and faith- 
fully acknowledged. 
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REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


— 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decided that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained tuereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before Nuvember 20: 


Boston, —, 188—. 


To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— ——rtreet in Ward ——; tha’ her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward —-—: that the nr qnired tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal ele tion; and she therefore requests 
that her nar e may be continued on tie voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 


[(Nors.—If married since regietration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is loca’ed; and if in trust, the name and resid 

















SPECIAL NOTICES, 


“re. Clara Gamwell Warner bas been 
taken suddenly il!, and will not be able to meet her 
elocution c.asses until farther notice. 











The Protective Department of the Wo. 
men's Educaional and Industria! Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P. M. at 
the rooms, 157 Tremont street. 


Woman's Educational and Iadu 
sal Union—luformal Sunday meetings, 2 





App-al to the Friends ofthe Woma 
Minietry —The Free Society, Dorchester, Bes. 
under ch rge of Rev. Clara M Bisbee, invite the 
penny of all interested to a course of Six Classic 

ctures by Rev. James Kay Applebee, the distin- 
guished English ora’or. Proc: eds will be generously 
contributed towards the support of this new society, 
which i« already known by its large interest in the 
moral and eocial reforms of the day. Tickets for 
the course. $1.00. Single tickets, 25 cents. For sale 
at the Woman's Journnat Office, No.5 Park street, 
Boston, Mast. First lecture Oct. 6. 














TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly; 
TH Is 8 pages, illustrated, On trial toJan. L,only Y 
* | ets. Address, GOLDEN KULE, Boston, Mass. 


“Americal School Institute,” 
C001 LNSUINtC, 
Established 18 5, 

Provides Families and Schools with best Teachers, 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places. 
Gives parents information of good schools. 

Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements, 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 
Secretary, 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific pr pciples. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles aud Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef. WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington St. cor. Bedford Street 1w 





DRESS |A.T. Focc. 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


: Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there laste longer than at home. 
‘ail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
went laundry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 











o 

Stylographic Pens, 
Livermore bbl ade seeeee O1.75 
Cross Pen Co, ** seeceece serves 2.00 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium...... ..... 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 

and gold-mountes, price is higher, Sent post-paid. 

WARD & GAY, Stationers, 

184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


FOR WoOMBEN ° 

No. 213 W.54th St., New York City, 

The regular Winter Session (20th year) will com- 
mence Tuesday, October 3d, 1882, and continue 24 
weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College,and 
the Hospital and D spensary adjoining give special 
advantages for practical studies unsurpassed by any 
other school In «dition, the large daivy clinics at 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Ixjand 
nga Hospital (weekly) are open for all stu- 

ente, 

For further particulars and Circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 
219 West 23d Street, N. ¥. City, 


SCISSORS ress 
you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cut! 

Store, 349 Washington Street. acta 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BURKES, M. D , Dean, 
152 W. Madison +t, 

















WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and giris, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882, For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L 1. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass. 








of the trustee.) 

(The taxes are ‘“‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘“‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's Journat office, No. 5 Park 
street. 
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Thirty-three boys and twenty-seven girls, 
children of the Apaches, Comanches, Paw- 
nees, Seminoles, and others, all rep:esenta- 
tives of the royal blood of their tribes, 
have been brought home by Professor J. A. 
Lippincott, of Dickinson College, from the 
Indian Territory, and placed in the Indian 
Training-School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
for a five years’ course. There will, at this 
rate, soon be no more ‘‘untutored minds” 
in the Territory. 











VASSAR COLLECE. 


PoveuKerpsir,N. Y. A complete college course 
for women, with Schoolsof Painting and Music, and 
&@ preparatory d partinent, Cutalogues sent, 

S.L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPH | ,.005. Wait & GAY, Bees 
ALBUMS. cena, 184 Devonshire street 
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